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Diarp of the Geek. 


On Tuesday the Opposition in the Lords took, or 
were compelled to take, two steps which presage the 
coming collapse of their Constitutional tactics. The first 
has been Lord Lansdowne’s announcement that his Bill 
touched the Royal prerogative, and that, therefore, it 
could not even be introduced into either House of Par- 


liament without the sanction of the Crown. He, there- 
fore, announced that on the following Thursday he would 
have to move :— 


“That an humble address be presented to his 
Majesty, praying his Majesty that, with a view to the 
neform of the present constitution of the House of 
Lords, his Majesty will be graciously pleased to consent 
to a Bill being introduced limiting the preroga- 
tive and powers of the Crown, in so far as they relate 
to the creation of peerages and the issue of writs of 
summonses to lords spiritual and temporal to attend 
and sit and vote in the House of Lords.” 


* * * 


To a sceptical observer, it might almost have seemed 
that Lord Lansdowne was inviting the Government to 
spare him the pain of producing an infant whose birth- 
day, after many premature announcements, has now been 

If so, the Government 

Lord Morley ironically regretted 

that hitherto only “glimpses” had been given of 

his Reform scheme, but added that the Government 

would place no obstacle in the way of the 

Production of its body and substance, and would 

ask the King to assent to his pathetic prayer. 

But they reserved complete freedom of action, both 

48 to advice to the Sovereign on the prerogative, and as 
to the production of their own Bill, 





Tue fate of this unborn Bill being now obvious, 
Lord Rosebery, who dislikes being absent from any 
funeral, even that of his own intellectual children, pro- 
ceeded to compose its obituary notice. What was the 
use, he asked, “ of bringing forward a measure which you 
know by no possibility can be carried into law? I 
believe it to be a great mistake to launch a scheme .of 
this kind when you are in Opposition.’”” Thus Lord 
Lansdowne, having been led by this will-o’-the-wisp o’er 
moor and fen and crag and torrent, is dropped pitilessly 
into the ditch. Lord Rosebery then turned to the 
Government, admitted that they controlled the situation, 
but, invoking the “ ample and genial presence” of Lord 
Haldane, implored them to make good the preamble 
of their Bill, and asked them how they would feel when 
they appeared before that “dread tribunal from whose 
verdict there could be no appeal,’’ after having “ con- 
spired with hot-headed anarchy to lay hands on the 
immemorial Constitution.”” We do not know whether 
Lord Rosebery is referring to the Last Judgment or to 
the General Election. Unfortunately, he himself cannot 
appear before the latter “ tribunal.’”’ If he did, he might 
have some difficulty in explaining his own “ conspiracy ”’ 
with the “ hot-headed anarchy ” of 1909. 

* * 


* 

Tue second rebuff has been the virtual withdrawal of 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Referendum Bill, speeded 
by a shower of energetic curses from the backwoodsmen. 
This course was forced upon him, not only by the attitude 
of the Tory peers, but by Lord Lansdowne’s embarrassed 
criticisms and counsels. Lord Lansdowne admitted that 
he could not accept the constant use of the Referendum, 
particularly on the initiative of a minority of the House 
of Commons. Thus he expressly excepted from its 
operation the single case in which it might help the 
Liberal Party. 

* * * 

TuE attitude of the Tory officials was far milder 
than that of the rank and file. Lord Newton 
ridiculed the working of the Referendum, and Lord 
Ancaster said explicitly that it was most dangerous, and 
that he would “ rather take the Government’s Bill,’’ pro- 
vided it was unchanged after becoming law. He thought 
that some “scheme of compromise ’’ could probably be 
founded on it. The only supporting section seemed to be 
the Whig Free Traders, like Lord Cromer, who welcomed 
Lord Morley’s forecast that the Referendum would pro- 
duce two rapidly following elections on Home Rule and 
Protection (two Referendums and two elections in 
eighteen months), and would overthrow both plans, to- 
gether with the Governments that introduced them. 
Lord Morley’s destructive speech was of the greatest 
power and of uncompromising hostility. The debate 
on the Bill was adjourned indefinitely. 

* * * 


On Thursday the German Chancellor gave a chill 
and highly conservative reply to the Socialist motion in 
the Reichstag in favor of disarmament. He suggested 
that it was impossible for Germany to find a satis- 
factory formula. The time when Governments could 
make war was over; only popular antagonisms could do 
that. But England blocked the way with her 


| declaration that her fleet must be in all circumstances 
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superior to that of any possible combination in the 
world. And if relative numbers were fixed, general 
relations of power must also be fixed, and a machinery 
for controlling them devised. He cleverly instanced 
Napoleon’s attempt to limit the Prussian army to 42,000 
men—an example obviously designed to inflame patriotic 
feeling. As for treaties, Germany approved arbitra- 
tion agreements, but unlimited arrangements, including 
honor and vital interests, fought against nature. The 
moment really vital interests appeared, the unlimited 
treaty would “burn like tinder.’’ National strength 
depended on readiness for war. The speech shows 
the obstacle which our own extravagant shipbuilding 
continually and fatally throws in the way of peace, and 
will, of course, be used here to make that building more 
extravagant still. Nothing probably will be done till 
the peoples of England and Germany discover that both 
their Governments are in this matter equally their 
enemies and the enemies of civilisation. 


~ * x 


In the small hours of Saturday morning it became 
known in St. Petersburg that M. Stolypin, having with- 
drawn his resignation, had returned to effective power 
with a startling and aggressive programme. Measures 
were first taken to mark the Royal displeasure against 
M. Dournovo and General Trepoff for their share in in- 
ducing the Upper House to reject the County Council 
Bill. They were given “leave of absence’’ from the 
Imperial Council for the remainder of the year. Both 
Houses were prorogued for four days, and the motive 
was at once understood. M. Stolypin proposed to take 
advantage of Paragraph 87 of the Constitution, which 
permits of the promulgation of a Law by administrative 
degree in urgent cases when Parliament is not sitting, 
though it also requires its subsequent ratification. In 





due course the Ukase enacting the Zemstvo Bill was 


issued. The news caused the utmost excitement, which 
the Bourse at once reflected. The Bill had already been 
re-introduced into the Duma with 200 Octobrist names 
to back it, and nothing was more certain than that the 


| eating it to his chief? 


Duma as a whole desired to support M. Stolypin in his | 


conflict with the Upper House. 
it is nothing less—at once changed the situation. M. 
Gutchkoff, the Octobrist Speaker, resigned by way of 
protest, and members began to withdraw their support 
from the Bill. 

* * ” 


Wuen the Duma again met it first transacted some 
financial routine business, by way of asserting its 
dignity, and then proceeded to consider four interpel- 
lations, all much to the same effect, condemning the 
Premier’s action as a defiance of the Duma’s rights. 
Octobrists, Cadets, and Socialists were at one, and all 
their interpellations were adopted. M. Stolypin’s act 
was denounced as an attempt to assume a dictatorship. 
The Right, composed mainly of the new “ Nationalist ” 
party, alone defended its leader, who as usual proclaimed 
his contempt for the Duma by absenting himself from 
the debate. Feeling runs very high in both Chambers, 
which are for the moment united. The incalculable factor 
in the situation is at present the Tsar himself. It was 
assumed that he must have sanctioned M. Stolypin’s 
stroke. Yet he sent for M. Akimoff, the President of the 
Upper House, and conveyed through him a message 
declaring his unshaken confidence in it. Further, he has 
summoned M. Dournovo to an audience, a singular 
favor to bestow on a Councillor whom he has just 
dismissed. It may be that the Tsar is working for a 
reconciliation. It may also be that he realises that 


This coup d’état—for | 
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M. Stolypin has committed a gross tactical error, and 
that he is preparing to throw him over. 
* * * 

Tue affair of the Holmes circular, which is rather 
the affair of Sir Robert Morant, has grown much more 
serious this week. On Monday, Mr. Runciman, asked 
to explain how the circular was sent round to the 
inspectors without his knowledge or consent, and how 
he proposed to prevent such disorganisation in the 
future, admitted that the document was printed and dis- 
tributed with Sir Robert Morant’s sanction. Mr. Run- 
ciman suggested that the publication of the circular 
had added to its consequence, and that matters of “‘ tri- 
vial ’’ importance were not submitted to him. He added 
that he was first made aware of the memorandum early 
in February ; and that he had not thought it necessary 
to undo its effect by a fresh circular to the authorities 
whose choice of inspectors it tried to influence. All 
copies of it were being recalled, and he was enlarging 
the categories of office papers which, in the future, 
would have to obtain his express sanction. 

* * . 

WE deal with the whole question elsewhere, but we 
are bound to say that Mr. Runciman’s fresh replies add 
to its gravity. Sir Robert Morant is clearly the real 
offender, and the whole proceeding exhibits the Head of 
the Department as a wheel detached from its real 
machinery and spinning idly round, while the actual 
motors are worked by the Permanent Secretary. It is well 
known that this fortunate disclosure of the Holmes cir- 
cular—for which the country is greatly indebted to Mr. 
Hoare—exhibits, not the freak of an individual official, 
but a sample of the direction deliberately and continually 
given to educational policy. Sir Robert Morant could 
not but have known that the circular was abhorrent to 
Liberal policy on education. Why, then, did he (a) let 
it go with his approval, and (/) refrain from communi- 
It seems to us that the incident 
cannot be allowed to pass until Mr. Runciman has fur- 
nished the House of Commons with Sir Robert’s reply 
to these questions, and has re-established his broken 
authority in his own office. Nothing that he has as 
yet said or suggested has taken him a step towards the 


second result. 
* * * 


A soMEwHAT prolonged Governmental crisis in Italy 
has ended in the formation of a Cabinet under Signor 
Gioletti. It includes some of Signor Luzzatti’s 
late colleagues, notably the Marquis di San Gialiano, 
who retains the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. The 
Cabinet is rather more advanced than the Premier, 
and is a fair representation of the groups of the Left, 
though no Socialjst is included. This was the inevitable 
sequel to the failure of Signor Luzzatti to draft a Reform 
Bill which the Left would accept. Manhood suffrage is 
by general consent the step which any Government must 
take. But Signor Luzzatti had destroyed the attraction 
of such a reform by coupling it with obligatory voting 
upon the Austrian plan. The obligatory vote is a well- 
recognised device by which “ moderate’’ opinion seeks 
to balance the greater keenness of the advanced parties 
by pressing into its ranks the indifferent and apathetic 
voters, who may be expected from sheer inertia to defend 
the status quo. In Italy these pressed men would have 
been mainly the clericals, who at present abstain from 
any active share in politics. 

* * * 

WE confess we do not quite understand the answers 
which Mr. Montagu gave on Wednesday to Mr. Morrell’s 
questions on the estimate of £940,000 made by the 
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Government of India of the expenses of the Royal visit. 
The provision is an enormous one, being more than four 
times the amount expended on the Durbar of 1903. But 
what we want to know is whether the demand for it was 
made by the Secretary of State and, therefore, duly ap- 
proved by him. Mr. Montagu suggested that the Govern- 
ment of India had budgeted for this amount and sent 
the India Office a rough estimate, but without details. 
This looks as if the reference to the Home Government 
had been slight, and yet, in view of the heavy burden 
which must be laid on the Indian taxpayer, we should 
have thought that a very special communication would 
have been necessary. Such matters cannot be arranged 
between the Court and the Indian Government. 


* # * 


Events in Mexico fully confirm the rumors of last 
week. There clearly is a movement in the camp of the 
President to make a situation which the rebels may 
accept with honor. The Cabinet has been reformed. 
Its more reactionary members, and notably Sefior Creel, 
have been dismissed. The leading personality is now 
the conciliatory Finance Minister, Sefior Limantour. 
General Reyes, whose popularity with the army had 
made him suspect to the partisans of the President, is 
included. The Foreign Minister is the liberally- 
inclined Sefior de la Barra. The new Cabinet is ex- 
pected to inaugurate or, at least, to promise some of the 
reforms for which the rebels contend—honest voting and 
a less oppressive system of land tenure, for example. 
How far the rebels will accept this promise of amendment 
is uncertain, but there is every reason to believe that 
Sefor Limantour has had a conference with Sejfior 
Madero. 
the suggestion made on what seems to be good authority 
that the Dictator Diaz is prepared, if he can contrive to 
“save face,’’ to retire from the Presidency. It is fairly 
obvious that these concessions are made in face of the 
now recognised fact that the rebellion is formidable. 


* 7 . 


Tue popular celebration at the Albert Hall of the 
Tercentenary of the Bible was marked by a message from 
President Taft and a brilliant speech from the Prime 
Minister, which gave the occasion a significance greater 
than these formal commemorations usually attain. Tak- 
ing advantage of Mr. Taft’s phrase that the English Bible 
had bound together the two great Anglo-Saxon nations, 
Mr. Asquith added that the tercentenary year ought to 
witness a bond of friendship “ which should for ever put 
an end once and for all to the hideous, the unthinkable, 
possibilities of fratricidal strife.’’ This is precisely the 
kind of appeal to which American opinion most readily 
responds. We hope, indeed, it may have a still wider 
effect. An Anglo-American war, said Mr. Asquith, 
“would not only be a crime against civilisation, but an 
unforgivable breach of those new Commandments which 
are enshrined and consecrated in the New Testament on 
which both nations have been bred.’’ Very true; but, 
after all, the great literary fountain of Christianity is 
not an Anglo-Saxon but a world document. And let us 
add that a great German had almost as much to do with 
its power over Anglo-Saxon thought as the great Eng- 
lishmen whom the Prime Minister so eloquently cele- 
brated. 


* * * 

Tue Court of Criminal Appeal has dismissed the 
appeal from the verdict of the jury on the Morrison case, 
and notice has been given of the intention of carrying 
the case to the House of Lords. Morrison’s counsel 


The most interesting news of all is, however, 





produced some new evidence, in particular that of a little 
Jewish girl, who said she had held the parcel which, 
according to Morrison, contained a flute, and according 
to the prosecution, the bar with which the murder was 
committed. The child’s evidence seemed to show that it 
could not have been a bar; but the Judges appeared to 
consider the evidence without importance. We suppose 
the man will now be hanged, but we confess to 
some anxiety on four grounds. First, the doubtful 
character of the identification on the night of the murder, 
which happened to be very dark, and the possibility that 
it was identification by photograph. Secondly, the 
fact that the mind of the jury was inevitably prejudiced 
by the disclosure of Morrison’s bad record. Thirdly, the 
hard riding of the Crown and the destruction of some 
important parts of its original case—particularly those 
in which the police were involved. Fourthly, the un- 
trustworthy nature of much of the evidence on both 
sides. We should not like to say that these points 
destroy the case against the prisoner, but we fancy 
that they have created a large surface of doubt in the 
mind of the public. 


* * * 


Our Canadian correspondent writes:—‘ The large 
gains of the uprising of the grain growers in the Prairie 
Provinces of Canada are worth your readers’ noting. 
It has broken the monopoly of the grain buyers at the 
elevators at interior points on the Western railways. It 
has compelled the Dominion Government to introduce 
into Parliament a bill for ending the rank and wholesale 
frauds on grain growers and buyers of grain for con- 
sumption that have so long and so _ scandalously 
characterised the management and control of some of the 
great terminal elevators at Fort William and Port 
Arthur. It has forced the Dominion Government to 
commit itself to the building of the Hudson’s Bay rail- 
way to relieve grain growers from the exactions of the 
existing trans-continental lines. Finally, this uprising, 
which first manifested itself as recently as the winter of 
1909-10, has compelled the Laurier Government to 
accept the offer of the United States of reciprocity in 
farm and natural products.’’ 


” * * 


“These gains of the popular movement in the West 
are so outstanding that even the newspapers of the 
privileged interests in the Dominion are compelled to 
take notice of them. What these newspapers do not 
note, and what the Ottawa and Toronto correspondents 
of the London morning newspapers equally fail to note 
as resulting from the greatest popular uprising that 
Canada has known, is the liberation of the minds of men 
in the Dominion that has accompanied the successes of 
the grain growers of the West and the farmers of 
Ontario. There was a time—and not long ago—when 
it was as much treason in Canada as in the United States 
even to mention the word Free Trade. The only fiscal 
reform then discussed—and there was not much discussion 
of this after the Liberal betrayal of 1897—was a tariff 
for revenue only. To-day, in the western provinces and 
Ontario, Free Trade is discussed with almost as much 
familiarity as Tariff Reform in England. It even found 
its way into the resolution in favor of reciprocity that 
was carried by the Saskatchewan Legislature, where the 
Conservatives, under the lead of Mr. Haultain, are in a 
majority. This new freedom of political thought and 
utterance is one of the most valuable results of the new 
propaganda that is as yet not much beyond its 
beginnings.” 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE TORY ATTACK ON THE PREROGATIVE. 


THE country will, we think, follow with great interest 
the successive not merely the 
disorganisation of the Opposition, but the collapse 
of all their alternatives to the Parliament Bill. The 
Referendum is already gone, and with it the glaze of 
democracy which that device laid over the Lansdowne 
scheme of Reform. The Lords will not have the Refer- 
endum, and as no terms could be made with the mal- 
contents, who practically represented the Protectionist 
party in both Houses and in the Press, Lord Balfour’s 
Bill had virtually to be withdrawn. How long will it 
be before the Reform Bill itself shares the same fate? It 
But when 
it appears, will it not be apparent to all men that it 


steps which mark, 


is not produced ; it may never be produced. 


is merely a new phase of the process which a Tory critic 


ce 


describes as ‘‘ purging the Conservative Party of Con- 
servatism ”’? In that view it may well present itself to the 
average peer, as to Lord Ancaster, as a greater evil than 
the Parliament Bill. That measure can have only two 
punitive effects on the House of Lords. It deprives them 
of the financial veto, which, until 1909, they them- 
selves never imagined they possessed, and it sets up 
a suspensory veto, which is the phrase that most 
constitutional writers use to describe their normal 
The Lords thus retain 
a great legal and moral authority; more than in a 


powers under the Constitution. 


Radical settlement they could have hoped to retain. 
What is their fate under the Lansdowne proposal? 
Under that scheme, constructed by politicians to cover 
up a fatal error and make other people pay for it, the 
House of Lords loses its special status and association 
with the Crown and the social dignity which the heredi- 
tary principle and the territorial tie entail. The powers 
which it confers do, indeed, far exceed those which a 
democracy would ever sanction, but they would be 
handed over to a body from which the atmosphere pecu- 
liar to the Lords would have departed for ever. 

And what attraction, let us ask, can English Conser- 
vatism feel for a policy fatally inaugurated with such a 
confession as that implied in Lord Lansdowne’s proposed 
“‘ address to the Crown’’? That address prays the King 
to assent to the introduction of a Bill which limits and 
virtually destroys his prerogative in regard to the crea- 
tion of peers and the issue of writs of summons. Let 
us say at once that we think the Government should be 
The 
Crown is asked to suspend its prerogative in respect of 
a measure which its promoters have never shaped or 
introduced. It is a pretty dish for the House of Lords 
to set before the King. The Lansdowne scheme is, in 
truth, so so unconstitutional, that it 
cannot even be put into the four corners of a printed 
Bill without a special advertisement from the Crown, and 
from the Ministry that advises the Crown, that for mere 
purposes of public discussion the King waives his time- 
honored rights and allows debate to proceed. In that 
case the Crown may, as Lord Morley indicated with proper 


very cautious in furthering any such project. 


subversive, 
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reserve on Thursday night, assent to some such formula as 
that which Disraeli constructed to meet Gladstone’s resolu- 
tions on the Irish Church, and open the way to “ con- 
sideration ’’ of the Lansdowne Bill. But what a situa. 
tion for the Tory Party! Admittedly its “reform” 
scheme “ touches the Royal prerogative.’’ Admittedly 
it pulls the House of Lords to pieces. Admittedly it 
sets up machinery foreign to our Constitution and to that 
of every great modern State in its Imperial relationship, 
According to the ‘‘ Morning Post,’”’ that machinery is 
“fatal’’ to our Parliamentary system. Thus Crown, 
Executive, Lords, Commons, representation, Ministerial 
responsibility—all the powers, all the relationships, all 
the customs—go into the melting-pot together. What 
is to emerge? A thing that few Englishmen want, or 
understand, or would tolerate in the working. A 
propertied oligarchy. King Consols or King Preferences 
or King Mortgages. We say that we prefer King George, 
much in the same spirit as that in which Lord Ancaster 
says that he prefers the Parliament Bill to the 
Referendum. 

For whom, then, 7s the Lansdowne scheme meant! 
If average sentimental Conservatism, or, say, average 
political sympathies, are repelled by one or another of 
its features, or by all of them, to what force does it 
appeal? Certainly not to any phase of Liberalism. 
Lord Balfour’s Referendum Bill, for example, did 
provide one loophole for a fair use of the instru- 
ment. 
Lords 


Commons. 


It would always be used by a Tory House of 
against a Liberal Ministry or 
But in one instance—that is, the action of 
200 members of the Lower House—it could have been em- 
ployed by a Liberal minority in the House of Commons 
against a Tory majority in both Houses. 


House of 


Such a use 
would be very limited, for the Liberal Opposition in- 
voking it must always be larger than, in fact, any such 
Opposition has been since 1885. But even this ap- 
proach to a ‘‘ fair’’ Reform Bill was expressly shelved 
‘by Lord Lansdowne, who insisted that the Referendum 
must be confined to differences between the two Houses, 
i.e., merely to give effect to the normal objection of the 
House of Lords to let Liberalism prevail in the House 
of Commons. In other words, it would always send 
Liberal Bills to the people, and never Tory Bills, save, 
in the one reserved case of a Tariff Reform Budget. 
Lord Morley showed with great power that this was a 
barely veiled way of snatching the right of Dissolution 
from the Crown, and placing it in the hands of the Lords, 
while doubling and trebling the present occasions of re- 
sort to the electorate. Take the capital examples of 
the action of the Referendum in British politics adduced 
by Lord Morley—its application to Home Rule and to 
Tariff Reform. How can you make any real intellectual 
or practical distinction between a Referendum on these 
subjects and a General Election in which they are govern- 
ing issues? Who doubts that the whole turbulent and, if 
you like, distracting machinery of our politics would be 
brought to bear with almost equal force on the two 
emergencies? And what moral force could attach to 
a Government which had been given a plain notice to 
quit in the shape of a rejection of its chief measure! 
The Liberal Government of 1892 got little enough by 
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hanging on to office after the Lords threw out the Home 
Rule Bill. We can imagine what would have been the 
state of its credit in the House, and out of it, had it tried 
to weather, not only that rebuff, but a popular rejection 
of its capital Bill. Let us grant that a Ministry 
may resign for too small a cause, and may hold resigna- 
tion over the heads of its followers as a weapon to keep 
them in due subjection to the Whips. But let no man 
suppose that under our system a Government which 
took rebuffs from the Lords and the people, and meekly 
trimmed its policy to each gust that blew from the 
Cave of Winds, could long retain a rag of statesmanship 
as we understand it. It must sink to the Swiss model 
of framers of draft schemes for others to shape and apply. 
And this depravation of the Commons and the Minis- 
terial system must come, forsooth, from an insolent 
oligarchy that neither came from the people nor goes to 
it. Lord Cromer, indeed, put a final crown of unpopu- 
larity on the Referendum by suggesting that its great 
charm in his eyes was that it would reduce both parties 
to a state of blessed impassivity. Thus, the Liberals 
would never be able to pass Home Rule or the Tories 
to pass Protection. A constant and senseless commo- 
tion in the electorate would be stirred up so as to pro- 
duce complete paralysis of effort in the legislature. 
In one way or another the fluid and adaptable methods 
of our Constitutional system would be lost; and the 
power and initiative and responsibility of our statesmen 
would gradually wither away, leaving the country ruled 
by a petty band of bureaucrats and draughtsmen. 
Thus we seem to have arrived very near the ex- 
haustion-point of all Tory substitutes for the Parliament 
Bill, and not so far off a tolerably meek acceptance of 
We take it that the nation 
wants none of these substitutes. 


that much-maligned plan. 
It does not want to 
destroy the Royal prerogative. It does not want to turn 
the Lords into a dangerous, meddlesome, and priggish 
Senate. It does not want the Referendum. All hope of 
uniting the Tory Party on the Lansdowne proposals, 
or of dividing the Liberals on the Government’s 
plan, has long been dissipated. Before Lord Lans- 
downe can carry his scheme even through the Lords, 
he has got to persuade the King to waive the 
rights that came down to him from Norman and 
Plantagenet, the “ backwoodsmen’”’ to abolish them- 
selves, the Protectionists to set a snare for their 
own feet, the Tory mind to fight its own sensibilities 
and instincts. And when he has induced all these forces 
to work together, and to throw out the Parliament Bill, 
he cannot pass his scheme, or create a ripple of public 
opinion in its favor. He can only produce the highly 
amusing result of creating a Liberal House of Lords, and 
thus enabling us Liberals and Radicals to do without all 
the delaying and disabling provisions of our Bill, and 
to use all its empowering and enabling ones. After 
months of deep thought, it has occurred to the “ Spec- 
tator”’ that these tactics will not do. A less profound 
intellect might have reached the same result in ten 
minutes ; but we shall take leave to prophesy that the 
practical issue of the reflections and disruptions of the 
last ten days will be the quiet and fairly speedy passage 
of the Parliament Bill. 





THE CLASS WAR IN EDUCATION. 


Two events in the field of educational politics have 
excited unusual public attention during the past fort- 
night. One is that the President of the Board of Edu- 
cation has warmly repudiated an important official 
circular of his Department, and the other is that a great 
secondary school has determined to exclude the scholars 
of “the elementary school class,” who, under the modern 
system, have been gradually invading the “ middle- 
class ”’ These two matters are discussed as if 
they were strange and accidental incidents; in reality 
they are permanent and normal features of the present 
educational system. For five years past Liberal Presi- 
dents of the Board of Education have been, or ought to 
have been, resisting or repudiating the edicts of the 
powerful bureaucracy which they are supposed to control, 
but which controls them; whilst the “ middle-class” 
schools have been daily banging the door in the face of 
russet-coated captains of industry. So far from being 
mere untoward happenings, these two events and the 
public interest which they have aroused should “ mark 
an epoch” in the slow-moving rise and fall of a 
momentous conspiracy against the efficient education of 
the “ lower classes.”’ 

Let us take first the case of the President and his 
revolt against his Department. Mr. Runciman has 
been gravely reproved on the ground that the first duty 
of a Minister is to be loyal to his staff, no matter what 
they do, and to defend always the officers of his Depart- 
ment, “ whose mouths are closed.” This is the theory 
of the bureaucrat. But it presupposes two things: first, 
that his officers are loyal to him and to the policy of the 
Government and of the party in power; and, secondly, 
that the statement that the mouths of his officials are 
closed by their official position is fact and not fiction. 
Now, whatever may be the case with regard to other 
Departments, the administration of the Board of Educa- 
tion since the Liberals took office has been a steady 
defiance of the traditional principles of the Liberal 
Party ; and so far from the mouths of the officials being 
closed, they make public speeches, they print what they 
like in the newspapers, they preface nearly every im- 
portant Report, Return, or Blue-book with a “ pre- 
fatory Memorandum,’’ putting their own gloss or repre- 
sentation upon it. And this “ Memorandum ”’ is the 
only thing which reaches the ordinary public through 
the Press. And, as this has been accompanied by a 
general withholding of reports, facts, and statistics on 
which an independent judgment might have been formed, 
the last ten years of educational administration have 
been well described as “ government by prefatory memo- 
randa.”’ 

Now let us turn to the latest incident. A secret 
circular is issued advocating the reservation of all in- 
spectorships (and, of course, the inspector, whether local 
or national, is the dominant controlling influence in the 
schools) to men who had been through a public school 
and the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge. Too 
much is made of the fact that the circular stated that 
elementary school teachers are “ as a rule uncultured and 
imperfectly educated,’ and that “ many are creatures of 
tradition and routine.” The elementary school teachers 


schools. 
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are the most obvious competitors with the Oxford and 
Cambridge graduates for the office of inspector, so they 
had to be discredited ; but it is a mistake to treat this 
fight as if it merely concerned an insult offered to a de- 
serving and efficient body of public servants. The 
teachers would do well to acknowledge that, as a class, 
they may be “uncultured and imperfectly educated,” 
and are “often creatures of tradition and routine.” 
These are qualities that they share with the bulk of 
mankind, conspicuously with the House of Lords, not a 
little with the Bench of Bishops, and certainly with the 
ruck of the graduates of Oxford and Cambridge. The 
question at issue is, as the circular states, that for in- 
spectors we need “men of real culture and enlighten- 
ment.’’ But men of real culture and enlightenment are 
to be found in all sections of society, and the cloven hoof 
of the Board of Education is to be found in the double 
fallacy that graduates of Oxford and Cambridge are 
necessarily men of “‘ real culture and refinement ’’ and 
that only in graduates of Oxford and Cambridge are 
“yeal culture and refinement” to be found; whereas 
nowhere so much as amongst the pass men of Oxford 
and Cambridge do we find these ‘‘ creatures of tradition 
and routine’’ in education. The truth is that Oxford 
and Cambridge stand for a small, select, dominant social 
class; and all the other Universities, colleges, schools, 
and institutions more or less represent the vast other 
classes. One is a powerful governing clique, and the rest 
are the nation ; and the Board of Education stands for a 
clique and their class interests, whilst the House of 
Commons should stand for the nation and the nation’s 
interests. But the Board of Education during all these 
years of Liberal Government has dictated and controlled 
the policy of the House of Commons, till the President 
has revolted against the tyranny of his nominal servants. 

The other startling incident is the revolt of Uni- 
versity College School against the boys of ‘‘ the elemen- 
tary school class,’’ who go there for something better 
than the meagre education which the Act of 1902 allows 
the public elementary schools to supply. It is well 
that the doors of the great secondary schools should 
be open to the small number of elementary school 
scholars who are fitted to rise to the highest positions in 
the educational world. But these are only a few of the 
clever children of their class; there are many others 
ready to continue their education, and the complaint 
of the Liberal and Labor Party against the Act of 1902, 
and the administration of it by the Board of Education, 
is the hard and cruel ‘‘ delimitation ’’ of the elementary 
school and its facilities for the average child. This 
has created a great gap between elementary and higher 
education, engulfing thousands of suitable scholars of 
average and of more than average ability, who are 
allowed no place in the elementary school, and can find 
no suitable place in the secondary school. This ‘‘ un- 
bridged gap,’’ over which Liberal Ministers have shed 
tears publicly on every available occasion for the past 
five years, is the deliberate creation of the Board of 
Education, by its Act of 1902, its rules, regulations, and 
administration. This gap does not exist in Scotland or 
in Wales. It is the special patent of Mr. Balfour, Sir 
Robert Morant, and the solid phalanx of ‘‘ Oxford and 








Cambridge graduates ’’ who stand on guard round the 
‘« delimiting ’’ Act of 1902. 

This is a class war. To understand the problem in. 
volved, the matter must be treated statistically. Let 
us turn to a few simple figures. ‘‘ Elementary’”’ and 
‘ secondary ’’ are meaningless terms as applied to educa. 
tion in England. The mass of what is called secondary 
education to-day is merely elementary education given 
in socially select schools. Let us honestly recognise the 
old division of children ‘‘ of the elementary school class” 
and of the ‘‘ middle class.”” When Matthew Arnold 
‘‘organise your secondary schools,’’ he merely 
meant ‘‘ organise the education of the Philistines of the 


middle-classes.”’ 


said 


Six-sevenths of the population receive 
their early education in the public elementary schools, 
and from this it has been calmly assumed that the other 
seventh belong to the ‘‘ secondary school class.’’ This 
would give in the class war a proportion of seven to one, 
But such an estimate ignores the vast number of children 
in workhouses, asylums, hospitals, orphanages, caravans, 
or canal boats, the blind, the deaf, the physically or 
mentally defective. The official statistics show that, 
amongst the effective population, the relative proportions 
of ‘‘ elementary school class’’ and ‘‘ secondary school 
class’’ are not seven to one, but nearer sixteen to one. 

These sixteen-seventeenths of the nation, depen- 
dent on the public elementary schools, cannot be treated 
as ‘‘ gutter children,’’ deserving no more that the “‘ three 
R’s,”’ 
hewing of wood and drawing of water. 


and irredeemably condemned to a life sentence of 
The old Liberal 
policy, the policy in Scotland to-day, was to provide suit- 
able teachers and instruction in the elementary schools or 
in organic connection with them—an open road, with 
no “ unbridged gap,’’ for every scholar able and willing 
to continue. The Morantian policy is the medieval 
plan which barred the road to the masses and, here and 
there, picked up a clever boy of humble birth, took 
him out of his order, fitted him with the education of the 
’ and made him one of them. No 
doubt, with the London scholarships system, Univer- 
sity College school found that it had far too many 
boys of the “ And yet, for the 
servant of a public need, it had far too few. When it 
was suggested that girl pupil-teachers would gain by 
being admitted to the cultured atmosphere of middle- 
class schools instead of being trained apart, it was 
discovered that they many times out-numbered the 
girls of the same age in all the secondary schools avail- 
able, so that so far from gaining an atmosphere they 
would give one. A similar result arises when the 
average elementary scholar is denied all higher educa- 
tion, except by way of a restricted admission to a few 
middle-class schools. The system is a doubtful privilege 
to a few and a denial of education to the mass. It has 
been described as providing a handful of prigs and an 
army of serfs. This was not the ideal of national 
education set before the Liberal party of the last cen- 
tury, and it is not the ideal of the rank and file among 
Liberals of to-day. There is no sign that since 1906 
the Liberal Government, as a Government, have given 
a thought to any phase of educational policy but the 
religious difficulty. It is time they did so. 


oo 


° ’ 
“ruling classes, 


industrial classes.’’ 
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FROM AUTOCRAT TO DICTATOR. 


Russia has escaped from an unchecked autocracy only 
to fall under the sway of a dictator. In that concise 
sentence a Socialist deputy expressed the verdict of 
his party on M. Stolypin’s coup d’état during Tuesday’s 
debate in the Duma. It is too summary to convey the 
whole truth about a curiously complex situation, but 
it is the central truth, and it is the truth which all the 
constitutional groups of the Duma, from the Octobrists 
on the Right to the Socialists on the Left, have embodied 
in their vote of censure. There is room for dispute upon 
the merits of the Bill which furnished the material for 
the controversy. Our sympathies may fluctuate un- 
certainly between the Premier and his antagonists in 
the Upper House; but the Bill and the conduct of the 
Imperial Council are now but secondary issues. The 
burning question is the wholly gratuitous defiance which 
M. Stolypin, without provocation or necessity, has hurled 
at the singularly complaisant representative House. A 
week ago M. Stolypin had no quarrel with the Duma. 
He was a very masterful Prime Minister, grappling with 
a clique of powerful ex-officials, entrenched in the Upper 
House. His fall seemed already certain. Suddenly 
he emerged from the shadows of defeat and resignation 
with the Tsar behind him, and returned to power with 
a sweeping gesture of authority with which, for the 
moment, he has crushed friend and foe alike—Duma and 
Council together. The issue a week ago was a quarrel 
of factions within the bureaucracy, a struggle between 
the great bureaucrat in office and the favorites of the 
Court who coveted his place. It is to-day a ranged 
battle between M. Stolypin and the Parliamentary 
idea. 

The history of this singular struggle deserves a sum- 
mary review. M. Stolypin had in the Duma a safe 
majority for his Bill to confer Zemstvos or County 
Councils upon certain of the South-Western provinces. 
As an extension of the principle of self-government the 
Bill is in principle a Liberal measure. Its details, how- 
ever, include a jerrymandering of areas and electorates 
which is open to serious criticism. It deals with regions 
of mixed population, where the Poles are a powerful 
minority with a far from enviable reputation as land- 
lords, and the Russians, or Little Russians, are a de- 
pressed peasantry. The Bill would have placed the 
Poles under the heels of the Russians, and one may take 
one’s choice in guessing what motive inspired this 
partiality. The friends of M. Stolypin are free to see 
in it evidence of a sympathy for the oppressed which is 
not a conspicuous feature of his general policy. His 
crities regarded it with more probability as a calculated 
attack upon a non-Russian and non-Orthodox race, an 
attack no less reactionary in intention because it is dis- 
guised in a specious democratic dress. The motives of 
the Imperial Council in rejecting the Bill were not less 
mixed. The bureaucrats on the nominated benches of 
the Upper House, led by M. Durnovo and General 
Trepoff, are probably more anti-Polish, more anti- 
Catholic, and more “ true-Russian’’ than M. Stolypin 
himself. They may possibly have had some fellow- 
feeling with the Poles as a landlord caste; but, in the 














main, their motive was undoubtedly hostility both per- 
sonal and political to M. Stolypin. They represent the 
Court party, the patrons of the Black Hundreds, the 
men who constituted a Government within a Govern- 
ment, at first under the autocracy, and afterwards under 
the Constitution. Throughout the five years of M. 
Stolypin’s period of office, though they have applauded 
perforce his courts-martial and coups d’état, they have 
blamed his relative respect for constitutional forms, and 
resented above all else his success in establishing him- 
self as a strong and permanent Minister. They hate the 
Duma, but the Duma is weak. They dread even more 
than the Duma the establishment of an influential 
Ministry which has, on the whole, succeeded in checking 
their intrigues of darkness. M. Stolypin has much to 
answer for. But there have been no pogroms since he 
came into office, and the Black Hundreds do not set up 
their printing presses in the back rooms of his ministry 
as they used to do under Count Witte. For a time it 
seemed that this reactionary plot had succeeded. The 
Imperial Council rejected the County Council Bill, and 
M. Stolypin tendered his resignation to the Tsar as a 
protest against the manceuvres of a “ Government within 
the Government” which was frustrating his work. 
Rumor assumed that the power of this strong-willed man 
was at its end, and a weak and somewhat more re- 
actionary successor had all but assumed office in the per- 
son of M. Kokovtsoff. Throughout the crisis the Duma 
It went on with its 
It never debated the situation. It was 
ignored as an irrelevant factor in the controversy. 
Behind the scenes M. Stolypin had meanwhile made 
his terms with the Tsar. That feeble personality has 
evidently come to lean upon his masterful will. He may 
have shrunk from the chaos which would probably have 
followed the nomination of a Premier like M. Kokovtsoff, 
a man who is rather a financier than a politician, who 
must have obeyed the Upper House after its signal 
victory, and might not have succeeded in controlling 
the Duma. The Tsar has accepted M. Stolypin’s con- 
ditions, and they amount in principle to the establish- 
ment of a dictatorship. It does not lie with English 
Liberals to criticise the means which he has taken of 
overruling the Upper House. The suspension of 
M. Durnovo and General Trepoff is a plan in which Mr. 
Swift MacNeill would doubtless see a modification of his 
favorite scheme for withholding writs of summons to 
peers. The Council is mainly a nominated body, and 
there is nothing scandalous in the dismissal of Coun- 
cillors who owe their place solely to the Tsar’s favor. 
But the very ease with which the resistance of the Upper 
House can be overcome makes the more drastic expedient 
to which M. Stolypin has resorted the more gratuitous 
and the more revolutionary. He has prorogued both 
Houses for three days, and meanwhile appealed to the 
notorious Paragraph 87 of the Constitution to pro- 
mulgate his Zemstvo Bill as a law by the summary pro- 
cess of an administrative decree. It is a method which 
M. Stolypin knows well. It gives the power to legislate 
in emergencies when Parliament is not sitting, subject to 
the ratification of the law within a brief period. Twice 
before M. Stolypin has used it, It enabled him, when 


played a purely passive part. 
routine work. 
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he dissolved the second Duma, to alter the electoral law 
and to conduct a general election with a jerrymandered 
register. He used it also to destroy the village com- 
munes, and to establish a system of individual owner- 
ship of land. 

But grave as these former abuses were, they are 
tame precedents for this act of violence. 
urgency for this Bill. 


There is no 
County councils may be necessary 
But 
somehow they have contrived so far to exist without 
them, and a further delay of weeks or months, or even 


to the welfare of the south-western provinces. 


of years, would not destroy the commonwealth. There 
was no need to overrule the Duma, which, on the whole, 
approved the Bill. The Imperial Council had been over- 
awed by other means. The trickery to which M. Stoly- 
pin has resorted means that he claims for himself, and 
intends to assert for himself, an autocrat’s power to 
legislate. He has returned to office after a successful 
demonstration that he is indispensable to the Tsar, and 
he has used his triumph to destroy the last vestige of 
prestige that remained to the Duma. The expedient 
which he has invented may be indefinitely repeated. 
There is no Bill, from a further remodelling of the elec- 
torate to the destruction of Finnish autonomy, which 
could not be converted into law by the artless violence 
of this method. 

The further development of the crisis will make an 
interesting study. The Duma is angry, and nearly 
unanimous, but it remains to be seen how far it will 
M. Gutchkoff, the 
Speaker, has resigned. The interpellations of censure 
drafted by Octobrists, Cadets, and Socialists have all 
keen carried. The crucial question is whether the 
Octobrists, who approve the Zemstvo Act on its merits, 


venture to carry its resentment. 


will now give it their retrospective sanction. A party 
which really stood for representative institutions would 
not hesitate over the course which it ought to pursue. 
It would refuse to consider any Bill, whatever its merits, 
until M. Stolypin had resigned office. It would insist 
that the first business and the only business which it 
would consider would be the amendment of the Con- 
stitution by the omission of a clause which destroys all 
the guarantees for its honest working. The consequence 
of so bold an attitude would, of course, be the dissolution 
of the Duma. But a General Election is, in any case, 
almost due, and if the constitutional parties had suffi- 
cient statesmanship to act with a measure of agreement, 
the appeal to the electors would necessarily result in its 
triumph. For our part we do not expect so bold a 
course from the Octobrists. Sooner or later they will 
condone M. Stolypin’s coup d’état, and involve them- 
selves in consequence in an internecine warfare with the 
Left. Attacked from above, the Duma might still sur- 
vive, at least as an ideal, the standard in a well-con- 
tested battle. Betrayed from within, it must cease to 
be an institution for which clear-eyed men will care to 
fight. If the Duma acquiesces in the coup d’état, or 
contents itself with verbal protests, M. Stolypin will 
have for his assumption of a dictatorship at least this 
excuse—that he alone in Russia quite clearly knows what 
he means, and moves to his end with a reckless singleness 
of aim, 





FREAK POLITICS. 


Tue All-British Shopping Week is a curious object- 
lesson in the art of sentimental self-deceit. Its 
organisers assure us that it is not a bit of Tariff-reform 
propagandism, and that it is inspired by no hostility to 
foreigners. What, then, is its object? For this week 
only, shoppers who would otherwise have bought gowns, 
hats, or gloves from Paris, carpets or lace from Belgium, 
cheap blouses or hosiery from Germany, glass from 
Venice, clocks or toys from Switzerland, because they 
found these articles better, more agreeable, or cheaper 
than similar articles made in this country, have been 
urged to buy worse, less agreeable, or dearer articles 
of British make. Except as a Lenten practice of self- 
denial, we cannot understand why a week of such ob- 
viously disadvantageous buying is to be commended. 
‘Oh! but,’’ it is said, ‘‘ you beg the question when you 
He will get better 
Our object is 


say that the purchaser will suffer. 
value for his money than ever before. 
to give to British goods the ‘fair chance’ they have 
‘been denied before. Partly for fashionable reputation, 
partly for merely superficial attractions, partly for con- 
siderations of short-sighted economy, customers have 
got into a habit of buying foreign goods when a fair 
open comparison will show them they can get better 
money’s-worth by buying home-products. Foreign 
articles have, in effect, enjoyed a preference in British 
markets.”’ 

Such is the tissue of falsehood and absurdity by 
which this foolish and expensive freak is defended. It 
is foolish in that it suggests that British shopkeepers and 
British customers do not know what they want and how 
to get it. First, in so far 
as it is effective at all, it leads purchasers either to buy 


It is expensive in two ways. 


dearer instead of cheaper goods, or inferior instead of 
superior goods. For, granting that most British wants 
can be best and most cheaply supplied by home-made 
manufactures, everybody knows that the superior taste 
of French producers in some lines, the superior technical 
skill or scientific knowledge of Germany in others, the 
better or cheaper supplies of raw materials in other cases, 
give many sorts of foreign goods a genuine superiority. 
To forgo these advantages of foreign trade is an obvious 
waste. But the All-British Shopping Week, were any 
considerable portion of the public silly enough to follow 
the suggestion, must be expensive in another way. Our 
retail trade is the final stage in a long series of delicate 
industrial and commercial adjustments based on careful 
calculations and reliable expectations. This freak shop- 
ping week upsets these calculations and disturbs these 
delicate arrangements in a thousand different ways 
This would easily appear if the idea were carried out 
logically, and everyone in this country came up to the 
noble standard of our Lord Mayor, who eats, drinks, 
wears, and otherwise uses nothing that is not British. 
The sudden simultaneous shift from foreign to home pur- 
chases in a thousand channels of demand would bring 
about a myriad dislocations of machinery in all the 
transport and distribution trades, and in many produc- 
tive trades as well, causing a great accumulation of in- 
convenience, irritation, and loss, 
foreigners, but in this country. 


not only among 
For a variety of 
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reasons, little of this will probably be apparent in the 


experiment of this week. In the main, the experiment 


is confined to textile goods in a few great 
shopping centres. Not many shoppers will be 
moved by the appeal to buy articles they do 


not like in preference to articles they do. In 
many instances the retailer does not know, or does 
not care to know, whether his goods are “ wholly” or 


” 


“mainly ’’ British-made, and he will usually give him- 
self the benefit of the doubt. 

How corrupts the intelligence 
appears in the appeal to “do a good turn’”’ to British 
producers at the expense of British consumers. That 
is to say, the whole of the people is invited to put its 
hands in its pockets for the exclusive benefit of certain 
trades, which cannot hold their own in equal compe- 
tition with foreigners. For the suggestion that British 
goods do not have an equal chance with foreign goods 
upon their own merits in our shops, is the sheerest 
nonsense. 


sentimentalism 


The whole advocacy of the movement shows 
the corrupting influence of the Tariff-reform “ educa- 
materials ”’ 


tion.’’ ‘“ Raw 


are to be excepted from 
all British,’’ without regard to whether 
they could be raised in this country, and with not the 


the definition “ 


least recognition of the thorny controversies that have 


raged around the terms “ raw materials’’ and “ mainly 


And behind 


it all lies the huge unproved assumption that British 


manufactured ’’ for the last eight years. 
production and employment as a whole can be advan- 
taged by dissuading purchasers from buying foreign 
goods, and so stopping the manufacture of the goods 
which would have gone out in export trade to pay for 
them. 

hoof of 


Finally, though in all this movement the cloven 

‘“ Protectionism’’ clumsily shows itself, it is 
that they remain 
sublimely unconscious of the fact that they are trying 


to cut their own throats. 


characteristic of its advocates 
For if it were true, as they 
pretend, that British customers only buy foreign goods 
because they are deceived by spurious appearances of 
merit or cheapness, which can be dispelled by fair 
comparison and a British trade mark, what is the use 
or need of a protection tariff? Push this campaign 
far enough, foreign goods will be kept out, not by the 
clumsy expedient of a tariff, but by the play of free 
competition! But in this case, it would be best at 
once to agitate for an “all-British shopping year.”’ 
Why should we continue to be losers for fifty-one weeks 
out of every fifty-two? 

The irrelevant ‘‘ reasoning ’’ of this freak policy has 
its analogue in another quarter, viz., the attempted 
evasion of the Census Return by a section of the women 
suffragists. The Women’s Tax Resistance League urges 
women to abstain from rendering information to the 
Census officials, on the ground that ‘‘it will render 
the Census unreliable, and will greatly inconvenience the 
Government, without embarrassing yourself.’’ Apart 
from the general object of rendering the Census un- 
reliable, it is urged that ‘‘ the Census is ultimately the 
Information Bureau on which the Government bases the 
laws which rule voteless women.’’ Now, what sort of 
reasoning have we here? If the damage these women 
could inflict upon the Census could prevent laws being 


| 


made, or could exempt 











ce 


voteless women’”’ from the 
operation of the laws, the appeal would have elements 
of rationality. To refuse taxes does at least pro tanto 
impede the general processes of government, and if all 
suffragists agreed to pay no direct taxes, and to abstain 
from tea, coffee, cocoa, and all other articles on which 
indirect taxes are levied, such passive resistance would 
be ‘‘ logical,’’ and might be effective. But they achieve 
nothing by refusing information to the Census. The 
unreliability of the Census will not prevent the passing 
or the administration of any law. By falsifying certain 
sources of information, it may make the administration 
of a few laws unfair or oppressive: it may impede a few 
reforms. But the net effects, so far as ‘‘ embarrassing 
the Government ’”’ are concerned, will be infinitesimal. 
So far as it does worsen any law, it will injure ‘‘ voteless 
women ’’ just as much as voting men, for the former 
do not and cannot withdraw from the dominion and pro- 
tection of the law. Upon the whole, this strikes us as 
the most futile and irrelevant device to which militant 
suffragists have chosen to resort. 
tiousness, not even calling for that ‘“‘ self-sacrifice ’’— 
the ardent pursuit of a public end without regard to 
private loss or suffering—which is the redeeming feature 
of this campaign. It is fit to be classed with the All- 
British Shopping Week as an exhibition of futility, of 
the mood of mere thoughtlessness. 


It is simple frac- 





THE COMING CENSUS. 

At midnight on April 2nd we are all to be numbered: 
36,000 enumerators will descend upon us with 10,000,000 
schedules prepared under the instructions of the Regis- 
trar-General. We are liable to a £5 fine if we neglect 
to make a return or if we make a false one. When 
the first proposal for a Census was made, in 1753, 
the whole idea was resisted as unwise and even im- 
pious. “I did not believe,” said one of the chief 
opponents of the Bill, ‘‘ that there was any set of men, 
or, indeed, any individual of the human species, 80 
presumptuous and so abandoned as to make the pro- 
posal we have just heard. I hold this project 
to be totally subversive of the last remains of English 
liberty. The addition of a very few words will 
make it the most effectual engine of rapacity and op- 
pression that was ever used against an injured people. 

Moreover, an annual register of our people will 
acquaint our enemies abroad with our weakness.” 
Another member revealed a deeper ground of objection 
when he said that his constituents ‘‘ looked on the pro- 
posal as ominous, and feared lest some public misfor- 
tune, or an epidemical distemper, should follow the 
numbering.” Here echoes the instinctive dread of the 
curse which fell upon David for his sin in number- 
ing the people. In spite of these forebodings, the Bill 
passed the Commons by large majorities; but the House 
of Lords—then, as now, the last refuge of obscurantism 
—threw it out, and the suggestion slumbered for half a 
century. 

The first Census, that of 1801, showed the popula- 
tion of England to be 8,000,000—less than twice as 
large as that of Ireland. The procedure was confused, 
the overseers, clergymen, and other parish officials being 
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responsible for the statistics. As to the occupations of 
the people, the only distinction made was that between 
agriculture on the one hand and trade or manufacture 
on the other. Occupations are now classified under 
382 headings instead of two, and a distinction is drawn 
between employers and employed ; while the occupier of 
the house has become the person responsible for giving 
information. Several new departures will be made in the 
coming Census. Information will, for the first time, be 
obtained as to the duration of marriage, and as to the 
number of children born of the marriage, not merely 
as to the number living on April 2nd. This will throw 
light on the comparative fertility of persons in different 
classes and occupations. The inquiry as to the number 
of rooms occupied, hitherto made with regard to houses 
having five rooms or less, will now be extended to all 
houses. In view of the overcrowding in many much 
larger houses, this will be a great addition to our know- 
ledge of the housing problem. Again, special arrange- 
ments are to be made for students and others to obtain 
information, which, while not published in the report, 
can be deduced from the statistics collected. 

Far, however, as our Census has advanced, it is 
still very imperfect. The interval of ten years is too 
In the period between two Censuses, the birth, 
death, and marriage rates have to be deduced from mere 
estimates of the growth of the population. 


based on the last decennial rate of increase. 


long. 


These are 
This may 
or may not be an accurate guide for the country as a 
whole, but as regards any given local area it is almost 
certain to be misleading; and in proportion as this is 
80, we are in the dark as to the relative need of sanitary 
and other improvements in different districts. Then, 
again, the long interval means that an enormous staff 
has to be engaged on temporary work. For a short 
period it works at very high pressure ; on the other hand, 
it has not time to become really skilled. To take another 
point, our statistics are highly defective in the impor- 
tant point of ‘“‘comparability.’’ Owing to differences 
in the methods of collecting them, we cannot exactly 
compare those of the Census with those of the Board 
of Trade inquiries, nor those of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland with one another. It would surely be better 
to have a Census every five years, as most of our 
Colonies and Dominions have already, and a single 
Statistical Office, with a permanent skilled staff, which 
would take over the statistical work now done by different 
departments. This was the proposal urged by Sir 
Charles Dilke in the debates of last year. 

The population of England in 1901 was 32,500,000— 
an increase of twelve per cent. over 1891. It will be 
interesting to see whether the same rate of increase is 
maintained. If it is, the population should now be 
36,586,000. The total population of the United King- 
dom in 1901 was 41,500,000—an increase of 9°9 per 
cent. since 1891. The lower rate of increase is partially 
accounted for by a decrease of 5°2 per cent. in the popula- 
tion of Ireland. We shall obtain light on the distribu- 
tion of the people, on the relative growth, for example, 
of the London area or of the industrial North; and we 
shall be able to form our guesses as to the future balance 
of political power. We shall learn much of the occupa- 





tions of our people, of child labor and the labor of 
married women, for example. The Census returns are 
no respecters of ‘persons, and lump the idle rich with 
the unemployed poor. They.also give us the number 
of those “‘ living on their own means.”’ 


those ‘neither following, nor having retired from, a 


This refers to 


profession or occupation, but deriving their income from 
private sources.’’ Their numbers fell from 97,000 in 
1891 to 93,000 in 1901. 

The proportion of persons engaged in agriculture 
In the last Census 


9? 


is another point of vital moment. 
report, in order to “illustrate this question,’’ a com- 
parison was made between the populations of a group 
of purely rural areas at the various censal periods. It 
showed a steady increase up to 1851, then an accelerating 
This, 


of course, is compatible with an enormous decrease in 


decrease till 1891, but a slight recovery in 1901. 


the proportion of the population engaged in agriculture. 
That proportion fell from twenty-three per cent. in 
1851 to nine per cent. in 1901. On the other hand, the 
actual number only fell from 1,500,000 to 1,100,000. 
The other main points of interest will be the changes 
in the birth, death, and marriage rates, and in the 
housing conditions. It is by no means improbable that 
the alarmist arguments based on the birth rate as ascer- 
tained in 1901 will be found to have been much 
exaggerated. At present the matter stands thus. Between 
1851 and 1901 the marriage rate fell from seventeen to 
fifteen per 1,000, and the birth rate from thirty-four to 
twenty-six; but, on the other hand, the death rate fell 
also from twenty-three to fifteen. As regards housing, 
the last Census showed a very great decline in the 
number of one-room tenements, and this may be expected 
to continue. The increase or decrease of ‘‘ overcrowd- 
ing’’ is now the subject of definite measurement, the 
accepted test being a density of more than two per room. 
The age statistics throw a curious sidelight on human 
nature. It has been established broadly, not merely that 
women are not always accurate as to their ages, but 
that when under twenty they overstate their age, from 
twenty to twenty-five they state it correctly, from twenty- 
five to forty they understate it; but they understate it 
most of all from thirty to thirty-five. 

The usefulness of the Census is threefold. Much of 
our social reform, in connection especially with public 
health, is based on very delicate calculations, and it is 
of the highest importance that these should be accurate. 
There are few departments of administration in which 
the Census figures are not the indispensable guides to 
any effective action. Secondly, these figures are in 
Take, 
holdings movement. The 
appeal for action in a particular county or a particular 
parish will be immensely stronger when it is based on 
definite figures of the decrease in the agricultural popu- 
lation during the past ten years. 


themselves a powerful engine of social reform. 


for instance, the small 


The same may be 
said of the problems of infant mortality and of housing. 
Precise figures on a particular point, especially if it is a 
local point, are worth a whole broadside of general state- 
ment. Last, but not least, the Census is a great con- 
tribution to general science, anda special enforcement 
of sociology. . 
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A FEDERAL UNION 

II. 
I HAVE already set out the subjects which, under the 
Home Rule Bills of 1886 and 1893, were allotted to the 
Irish Parliament and those which were allotted to the 
“Imperial.” Turning to the case of Canada, referred 
to in the former article anent my conversation with Mr. 
Chamberlain, I may perhaps remind your readers that 
the Canadian Federation Bill became law in July, 1867, 
and is now well known as “ The British North America 
Act.” In introducing the Bill, Lord Carnarvon said :-— 

“ It is not every nation or every stage of the national 
existence that admits of a federative Government. 
Federation is only possible under certain conditions, 
where the States to be federated are so far akin that they 
can be united, and yet so far dissimilar that they cannot 
be fused into a single body politic. And this I believe 
to be the present condition of the provinces of North 
America.” 

For a full account of the building up of the Cana- 
dian Constitution, let me refer your readers to Mr. 
Bernard Holland’s admirable book, “Imperium Et 
Libertas.’’ I can only briefly summarise the subject 
here. By the Act of 1867 Canada (which was divided 
into the provinces of Ontario and Quebec), Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick were federally united into a 
Dominion under the Crown of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, with a Constitution similar 
in principle to that of the United Kingdom.’’ One 
Parliament, consisting of a Senate and a House of 
Commons, was established for the “‘ Dominion,’’ but each 
province was allowed to have a Parliament and an 
Executive of its own for the management of local affairs. 
A Privy Council for Canada was established. There was 
a Governor-General for the Dominion and a Lieutenant- 
Governor for each province. “ No attempt was made to 
construct the provincial Legislatures in a uniform 
scheme. By the Act of 1867, the Ontario Legislature 
was to consist of a Single House, that of Quebec of two 
Chambers, and the provinces have the power to alter 
their Constitutions, except as regards the office of Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. The Act made it clear that both in 
the case of the Dominion Government, and the pro- 
vincial Governments, the full modern working principles 
of the British Constitution were to prevail.’’ I shall 
now set out the subjects which, by the British North 
America Act 6f 1867, were allotted to the Dominion 
Parliament of Canada and those which were allotted to 
the provincial Legislatures. The 91st Section of the 
British North America Act provides :— 

“It shall be lawful for the Queen, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate and the House of 
Commons, to make laws for the Peace, Order, and Good 
Government of Canada, in relation to all matters not 
coming within the Classes of Subjects by this Act 
assigned exclusively to the Legislatures of the Pro- 
vinces. fee 

The Section then states that “ the exclusive Legis- 
lative Authority of the Parliament of Canada” shall 
extend, inter alia, to the following subjects :— 

(1) The Public Debt and property. 

(2) The regulation of trade and commerce. 

(3) The raising of money by any mode or system of 
taxation. a. . ; 

(4) The borrowing of money on the Public Credit. 

(5) Postal service. 

(6) The Census and statistics. 

(7) Militia, military, and naval service, and defence. 

(8) The fixing of and providing for the salaries and 
allowances of civil and other officers of the Government 
of Canada. 

(9) Beacons, buoys, lighthouses, and Sable Island. 

(10) Navigation and shipping. 

(11) Quarantine and the establishment and main- 
tenance of marine hospitals. 

(12) Sea-coast and inland fisheries. 

(13) Ferries between a Province and any British or 
foreign country or between two Provinces. ; 

(14) Currency and coinage. 

(15) Banking, incorporation of banks, and ‘he issue 
of paper money. 
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(16) Savings-banks. 

(17) Weights and measures. 

18) Bills of exchange and promissory notes. 

(19) Interest. 

(20) Legal tender. 

(21) Bankruptcy and insolvency. 

(22) Patents of Invention and Discovery. 

(23) Copyrights. 

(24) Indians and lands reserved for Indians. 

(25) Naturalisation and aliens. 

(26) Marriage and divorce. 

(27) The criminal law, except the constitution of 
Courts of Criminal Jurisdiction, but including the pro- 
cedure in criminal matters. 

(28) The establishment, maintenance, and manage- 


‘ment of penitentiaries. 


(29) Such classes of subjects as are expressly ex- 
cepted in the enumeration of the classes of subjects by 
this Act assigned exclusively to the Legislatures of the 
Provinces. 

The powers exclusively given to the Provincial 
Legislatures were :— 

(1) The amendment from time to time, notwith- 
standing anything in this Act, of the Constitution of the 
Province, except as regards the office of Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

(2) Direct taxation within the Province, in order 
to the raising of a revenue for provincial purposes. 

(3) The borrowing of money on the sole credit of 
the Province. 

(4) The establishment and tenure of provincial 
offices and the appointment and payment of provincial 
officers. 

(5) The management and sale of the public lands 
belonging to the Province, and of the timber and wood 
thereon. 

(6) The establishment, maintenance, and manage- 
ment of public and reformatory prisons in and for the 
Province. 

(7) The establishment, maintenance, and manage- 
ment of hospitals, asylums, charities, and eleemosynary 
institutions in and for the Province, other than marine 
hospitals. 

(8) Municipal institutions in the Province. 

(9) Shop, saloon, tavern, auctioneer, and other 
licenses, in order to the raising of a revenue for pro- 
vincial, local, or municipal purposes. 

(10) Local works and undertakings other than such 
as are the following classes :— 

(a) Lines of steam or other ships, railways, 
canals, telegraphs, and other works and under- 
takings connecting the Province with any other or 
others of the provinces, or extending beyond the 
limits of the Province: 

(6) Lines of steamships between the Province 
and any British or foreign country. 

(c) Such works as, although wholly situate 
within the Province, are before or after their exe- 
cution declared by the Parliament of Canada to be 
for the general advantage of Canada, or for the 
advantage of two or more of the provinces. 

(11) The incorporation of companies with provincial 
objects. 

(12) The solemnisation of marriage in the Province. 

(13) Property and civil rights in the Province. 

(14) The administration of justice in the Province, 
including the constitution, maintenance, and organisa- 
tion of Provincial Courts, both of civil and of criminal 
jurisdiction, and including procedure in civil matters in 
those courts. 

(15) The imposition of punishment by fine, penalty, 
or imprisonment, for enforcing any law of the Province 
made in relation to any matter coming within any of 
the classes of subjects enumerated in this Section. 

(16) Generally all matters of a merely local or 
private nature in the Province. 

Of course, there are many points in the British 
North America Act and in the Home Rule Bills on 
which I do not now touch, for my object at the moment 
simply is to state the subjects which were in the first 
case allotted to the Dominion Parliament and which to 
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the Provincial Legislatures, and in the second case the 
subjects which were allotted to the “ Imperial ’’ Parlia- 
ment and which to the Irish. I may conclude this article 
by quoting the words of John Bright, spoken to me on 
May 29th, 1886 :— 

“‘T object to this Bill [the Bill of 1886]. It either 
goes too far or it does not go far enough. If you could 
persuade me that what you call Home Rule would be 
a good thing for Ireland, I would still object to this 
Bill. It does not go far enough. It would lead to 
friction—to constant friction between the two countries. 
The Irish Parliament would be constantly struggling to 
burst the bars of the statutory cage in which it is sought 
to confine it. Persuade me that Home Rule would be 
a good thing for Ireland, and I would give you the widest 
measure possible, consistently with keeping up the con- 
nection between the two countries. I would give you 
a measure which would make it impossible for the two 
Parliaments to come into conflict. There is the danger. 
If you get only a half-hearted measure you will imme- 
diately ask for more. There would be renewed agitation 
—perhaps an attempt at insurrection—and, in the end, 
we should take away your Parliament, and probably 
make you a Crown Colony. I would give Ireland a mea- 
sure of Home Rule which should never bring her Parlia- 
ment into close relation with the British Parliament. 
She should have control over everything which by the 
most liberal interpretation could be called Irish. I would 
either have trust or distrust. If I had trust, I would 
trust to the full; if I had distrust, I would do nothing. 
But this is a halting Bill. If you establish an Irish 
Parliament, give it plenty of work and plenty of respon- 
sibility. Throw the Irish upon themselves. Make them 
forget England; let their energies be engaged in Irish 
party warfare ; but give no Irish party leader an oppor- 
tunity of raising an anti-English cry. That is what 
a good Home Rule Bill ought to do.”’ 

R. Barry O’Brien. 





Hite and Letters. 


THE ITALIAN CELEBRATIONS. 


It is only natural that England, whose Government led 
the way fifty years ago in recognising the Kingdom of 
Italy, should share with a special sympathy the rejoic- 
ings of memory with which the creation of that Kingdom 
is now being celebrated. There is, perhaps, no series 
of events to which Englishmen can look back with greater 
satisfaction in the history of Europe than the series that 
resulted in making Victor Emmanuel King of Italy. 
Thanks to Russell, Palmerston, and Gladstone, and to 
the traditions they inherited, England, almost alone 
among the States of Europe, so acted from first to last 
amid the dazzling escapades of Garibaldi and the diplo- 
matic master-strokes of Cavour as to reap a harvest of 
honor and gratitude. Waterloo is a magnificent memory ; 
but if Waterloo marked the close of England’s long duel 
with a giant who seemed invincible, it marked also the 
beginning, or, rather, the ratifying of a rule infamous for 
selfishness, corruption, and cruelty over a great part of 
Europe. Napoleon’s rule was hateful till his successors 
combined to make it an amiable and honorable tradi- 
tion. At least, if it had not been for the recollection 
of that rule, and the institutions it had founded, the 
peoples who were put back under this ancient servitude 
might never have learnt to rebel. And if Waterloo 
ushered in that kind of régime for Europe, no nation 
suffered so cruelly as the nation that had won the tri- 
umph. It is difficult to imagine a high-spirited people 
reduced to such a condition of wretchedness and mis- 
government as was the lot of the English people in the 
first twenty years of the nineteenth century. Even 
the spectacle of Waterloo could not romanticise their 
own bitter oppression. 

The making of Italy leaves no such scars, and, in 
aiding it, England never helped indirectly the cause of 
tyranny. There have been few great events that 
have been accomplished with less bloodshed at the 
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time, and there have been fewer of which it could 
be said that success brought such unqualified gain 
to the world. There were great sacrifices made, 
but they were not sacrifices of the freedom of 
other races. They were the sacrifices of Italians, who 
not only gave their blood, but, a far more difficult thing, 
postponed their special ideals and causes to the great 
aim of national unity. The greatest miracle of all was 
the power that combined for one purpose such diverse 
natures, sympathies, and talents as those that are found 
in the four men who between them made modern Italy. 
The results are seen in the nature of the rejoicings to- 
day. In no nation are the contrasts of riches and 
poverty more vivid; in no nation are the differences of 
North and South sharper or more difficult. Yet every 
Italian is recalling the same memories to-day in the same 
spirit of pride and patriotism, and the events of fifty 
years ago are a more undisputed sign and symbol of 
unity and concord to this nation than any event that 
can be clothed with living interest and emotion in the 
history of any other people. No country can boast a 
past comparable with the past of italy: a fact that 
helped to alienate Ruskin from all her modern life and 
interests. 

When Garibaldi and Mazzini were flinging down the 
youth of Rome before the shameful guns of France, they 
felt that, if ever Italy was to come to life again, they must 
give her something to worship in place of the superb 
memories that had made Papal Rome draw half the 
world to her feet. That was the real fruit of the cam- 
paign of 1849; and it was, in this sense more than in 
any other, that 1849 was necessary to 1860. Their success 
was not only an inspiration for the hour, but an inspira- 
tion for the future. Italians who might look back only 
to frescoes, pictures, cathedrals, castles, and towers 
that seem to turn all modern achievements into some- 
thing paltry and insignificant, have taken the more 
manly part of refusing to allow their imagination to be 
intimidated by the most tremendous past. Surrounded 
by the inheritance of that past, they have seen the 
romantic glories of their own struggle against Europe for 
the right to live, and they are not so full of classical and 
medieval poetry as to close their ears to the epic of 
Garibaldi and his comrades. Whatever we may think 
of the huge structure that is slowly throwing its auda- 
cious shadow over all the ancient treasures of Rome, 
it is impossible not to admire the courage with which 
modern Italy challenges her illustrious history. She has 
all the confidence and spirit of the Popes who rivalled the 
Cesars, and we may hope that, with Signor Boni at her 
side, she will treat her treasures with a gentler hand. 

Every nation needs these stimulating memories, 
and no nation more than one that has come into such 
a legacy as the legacy left by ancient Italy. It some- 
times looks as if nations may use up in a few splendid 
years the nervous energy that is needed for the ordinary 
troubles and cares of daily life. This kind of 
phenomenon is observable, for example, in the history 
of France, where a sudden blaze of vigor and imagina- 
tion is followed by long years of quiet, commonplace, 
and apparently effortless, existence. Some would see 
it also in the history of Italy, and ask whether there are 
successors to Garibaldi, Mazzini, and Cavour; and 
whether Italian public life can be maintained at the 
same high level tide any more than the public life in 
the cities that used to burn themselves out in medieval 
Italy. But all these comparisons are superficial and 
misleading, for they ignore the difference in the con- 
ditions of national life. The problems of 1849 and 
1860 were not the problems of modern Italy. The 
set of circumstances that called for a Mazzini and a 
Garibaldi have passed. When the first glory of the 
dawn fades into the light of common day, it is inevit- 
able that all politics should seem impoverished, and 
that observers, watching a nation in the midst of quite 
different difficulties, should ask what is become of the 
race that produced heroes and martyrs who astonished 
the world. The difference between modern politics and 
the politics of the past is largely a difference of subject- 
matter, and the fact that men stand out less con- 
spicuously does not mean, as pessimists often conclude, 
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that we are breeding degenerate statesmen, but that 
great tracts of country that were formerly neglected 
are now being explored and redeemed. What a great 
field of human conduct and misery lies outside the 
world in which we watch such careers as those of Pitt, 
or Peel, or even Gladstone! The very nature of the work 
to be done means that the triumphs of the future will 
be less the triumphs of individuals and more the 
successes of communities. Of the difficulties that 
beset all attempts to reconstruct national life, Italy 
has had more than her share. Her good fortune seemed 
to leave her with the miracles of 1860. The bad old 
political system survived Cavour by ten years, and 
Cavour was the one man of her founders who was still 
indispensable. Less than fifty years ago Rome was not 
the centre of Italy, but the asylum of any ruffian who 
defied her flag. No nation can overtake in half a cen- 
tury the results of centuries of bad, corrupt, and alien 
government. Italy put herself at a grievous disadvan- 
tage for that task when she caught the disease of her 
neighbors; but her mood of adventure was briefer than 
it has been in other countries, and she renounced it with 
a moral courage that is not often displayed. With the 
strange, dramatic spectacle of the trial now proceeding 
at Viterbo, we are not likely to forget how far-reaching 
and powerful are the forces of evil and disorder in a 
State which can still remember so vividly the rule of 
Pope and Bourbons. But we remember also that the 
fact that this dreaded society has been brought to trial 
shows how far Italy has advanced since the old days; 
and the actual achievements of modern Italy, and 
the temper in which, under a King who has 
inherited the best spirit of The Risorgimento, she 
recalls the great events to which she owes her exist- 
ence, embolden us to look forward to her future with a 
quiet hope. 





THE SOUL’S FETTER. 


WE were lately reproved, though with great courtesy, by 
the ‘‘ Liverpool Daily Post ’’ for attempting to show that 
Macaulay was necessarily and impenetrably ignorant of 
the Indian peoples. The sentences in which we tried to 
enforce the contrast between a typically British mind, 
like Macaulay’s, and the mind of a Hindoo—the con- 
trast between their outlook upon life, their conception 
of success, and the meaning they attach to progress— 
were condemned as the utterance of mere supercilious- 
ness. Yet they did not spring from superciliousness, 
but rather from humility in the presence of a spiritual 
nature such as few Europeans can comprehend, and our 
only regret is that we were unable to paint the contrast 
in violent enough colors to represent the truth. To say 
that people like Macaulay, by the necessity of their na- 
ture, must remain impenetrably ignorant of the Hindoo 
mind is simply and literally true, and if a stronger state- 
ment of the truth could be made we should make it. 
Which of the two aspects of human life may be the 
finer—a Macaulay’s or a Hindoo’s—was not our ques- 
tion. We were only illustrating the ironic absurdity 
of the fate which sent Macaulay to ordain a system of 
British education, as like his own as possible, for Indian 
youth. 

And now good fortune has placed in our hands the 
preface to Professor F. W. Bain’s new book, called ‘‘ The 
Ashes of a God ’’ (Methuen). In that preface, the utmost 
we have said is confirmed with the full authority of a 
writer whose knowledge of India’s most intimate thought 
and life is unquestioned. As though in direct answer 
to Macaulay’s onslaughts upon Indian “‘ superstition,”’ 
he writes :— 

“The ethical value of India’s beautiful mythology is not 
sufficiently appreciated in Europe, whose people seem to think 
that virtue was discovered by themselves, and have learned 
from Xenophanes and Plato, St. Paul, St. Augustine, and other 
shallow politicians to deny all morality to polytheism, con- 
demning the whole of antiquity for the vices of the old metro- 
polis of Rome, which itself was no worse than many modern 
cities.” 

India is not a sink of immorality, as some suppose, he 
goes on; nor a barbarous tabula rasa, with everything 
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to learn in ethics. ‘‘ The arrogance of ignorance is the 
cause of these misunderstandings.’’ Just such ignorance, 
in fact, as we called impenetrable in Macaulay’s case. 
Compared to Macaulay, Mr. Rudyard Kipling may 
almost be called learned and sympathetic. Yet here is 
what Professor Bain writes of him :— 

“The dictum of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, whose India is 
merely a misrepresented Anglo-India, that there ain’t no Ten 
Commandments there, is superficially a truism and essentially 
a foolish libel. No man has done more to caricature and 
misinterpret India, in the interests of military vulgarity, than 
this popular writer, to whom Hindoo India is a book with 
seven seals.” 


As to the different conceptions of success and happi- 
ness in the British and Hindoo minds, of which we wrote, 
Professor Bain compares the Hindoo with the Indian 
partridge, which is supposed to subsist on the beams of 
the moon. ‘‘ The Hindoo of good caste,’’ he says, ‘‘ finds 
it impossible to reconcile his traditional conception of 
saintliness, always ascetic and based on renunciation, 
with the spectacle of comfortable missionaries, admirably 
housed, riding good horses, and possessing coquettish 
wives, whose ample wardrobes savor not of sanctity but 
of Paris.’ So broad is the distinction in the idea of 
sanctity, and it is equally broad in all conceptions of 
life :— 

‘“Teach the Hindoo the earth goes round the sun,” says 
Professor Bain—‘‘ it may be so; but in his heart there echoes 
some scrap of ancient poetry, where every sun descends to rest 
behind the Western hill. For him the dream is the 
reality, and the spell is in the language in which these things 
are written: who does not know the language cannot understand 
the spell. Your (James) Mill and your Macaulay argue on 
these matters like blind men reasoning on color.” 


If Professor Bain had written directly in support of our 
contention, he could hardly have confirmed it better. To 
compare Macaulay with a blind man reasoning on color is 
to say that his ignorance of the Indian peoples was im- 
penetrable. 

The beautiful Indian story, called “ The Ashes of a 
God,”’ that follows Professor Bain’s preface, is as good 
an illustration as could be found of the abyss separating 
the British from the Indian ideal. Like the celebrated 
“ Digit of the Moon,” it is supposed to be a translation 
of an Indian manuscript, but we should be no wiser for 
asking the author to produce the original. It tells how 
a Brahman failed, in spite of incalculable effort, to reach 
the perfection of asceticism and deliver himself entirely 
from the bondage of sense. Unjustly suspecting the 
fidelity of his young wife, he passed into the wilderness, 
threw away his former mode of living, as a snake sloughs 
her skin, and became a pilgrim. Indignant at the evil 
of creation, he resolved to confound the universe by 
heaping up a “ mountain of merit’ that should over- 
balance the forces of heaven. And his mountain of 
merit was to be the accumulation of the prayers which 
he muttered in a forest cemetery over an endless rosary 
of bones. The gods granted him life to pray till he 
should abandon prayer of his own accord. 

So he prayed, century after century, till his moun- 
tain of merit was so vast that it threatened to destroy 
the three worlds. Then the gods, in alarm for creation, 
devised stratagems to make his praying cease. They 
offered him hills of gold and oceans of jewels; they sent 
the loveliest dancers of heaven to tempt him. But the 
Brahman heeded them no more than the barking of a 
dog, and still he continued praying, and still his moun- 
tain of merit threateningly rose. Then the gods 
appealed for assistance to an ingenious sea-nymph, and 
she devised a different plot to stop his prayers. She 
caused the similitude of an elephant, into whose form 
the soul of the supposed seducer had passed, to stand 
behind the Brahman and confess to a sacred tree by 
what guile and violence he had attempted to win the 
affection of the Brahman’s young wife, and how miser- 
ably he had always failed. Though to all other women, 
whilst he was a king, he had been a mere caravanserai 
or inn, to which all willingly came, for this woman 
alone he had no attraction. Scene by scene he minutely 
described his various artifices, and how they were 
thwarted until, after her husband’s departure, he at 
last succeeded in bearing her away, and then found her 
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dead in his arms. But, as he spoke, always dwelling 
upon the woman’s beauty and sweetness, the Brahman 
ceased his muttering and listened to the tale. At the 
end he turned his head, and in place of the elephant he 
saw the lover-king, and beside the tree stood his own 
beloved in her beauty and faithfulness. Then every 
vestige of his purpose vanished like a dream :— 

“And he ran with feet that resembled wings straight 
towards them, crying aloud in agony and despair, not knowing 
what he said: ‘Ah! she is mine. Ah! robber of a king, she 
is not thine. Ah! she is mine.’ And he reached them, and 
ran between them, and threw himself upon Watsatari, and 
caught her in his arms, and kissed her, weeping in an ecstasy 
of ‘grief and repentance and delight, exclaiming as he did so: 
‘Ah! dearer than my life; ah! Watsatari; ah! noble wife, 
forgive me, for I did not know.’ ”’ 


But as she returned his embraces, a peal of laughter 
came from her lips ; for she was the ingenious sea-nymph, 
who thus had caused the Brahman to barter his moun- 
tain of merit for a kiss. In that single instant of 
desire, the mountain was utterly annihilated, seeing that 
the regret for the things of sense had not been extin- 
guished, but the sparks of vanity, egoism, and delusion 
lurked in the ashes of the Brahman’s soul, needing only 
a breeze of recollection to fan them into flame. And 
far from overbalancing the universe by his merit, the 
Brahman at once fell into the body of a dog without a 
tail, and then passed through the forms of an ape, a 
worm, a ravenous, flesh-eating Rakhasa, a jackal, a 
washerman, a leather-worker, a chandala, and a woman. 
Such was the unhappy reversal of his fate because for 
one moment he was diverted from the contemplation 
of the eternal verities by the remembrance of a woman’s 
love, which is the last fetter of the soul. 

The Hindoo word for love, we are told, is the same 
as the word for memory; or, rather, the conceptions of 
love and memory are the same. And, perhaps, in most 
of mankind, the memory of the beloved inspires a more 
poignant affection than her presence; for time has 
obliterated the accidental, and time may have, per- 
haps, exalted the lover’s own mood. Is it not chiefly 
the poignancy of memories such as cannot endure to 
close that we feel in Drayton’s familiar sonnet? :— 


“ 


Now, at the last gasp of Love’s latest breath, 
When, his pulse failing, Passion speechless lies— 
When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 
And Innocence is closing up his eyes— 
Now, if thou would’st, when all have given him over, 
From death to life thou might’st him yet recover.” 
Speaking of such love, the Indian wisdom says: 
** Bring, if thou wilt, the ocean, and the wind, and the 
darkness to assist thee, and thou shalt find that the 
little tongue of that flame which is fed on the oil of 
reminiscence will utterly refuse to be extinguished by 
them all.’’ That was the flame of reminiscence which 
consumed the Brahman’s mountain of merit and turned 
him from his purpose, whereas for centuries he had 
pursued sanctity, living, like a snake, on nothing but 
air and his undaunted resolution. Between that flame 
and the affection that populates our suburbs there is 
no close affinity, nor need our Brahmans, the clergy and 
professional men, much fear to be distracted by it from 
their ascetic contemplation of eternity. And yet, on 
the fourth Sunday after Easter, some of them, too, will 
be praying, in language of singular beauty, and with a 
touch of the Indian mood, to Him who alone can order 
the unruly wills and affections of sinful men, that, 
among the sundry and manifold changes of the world, 
their hearts may surely there be fixed, where true joys 
are to be found. 





DREAM-LIFE. 


CHILDREN, savages, poets, artists, and philosophers have 
never been disposed to accept the sharp antithesis of real 
life and dream life which seems so obvious to “ matter- 
of-fact’’ persons. To children of a sensitive disposition, 
the life they live at night, and the feelings and events 
which it contains, not merely seem as interesting and 
impressive as those which belong to their waking life, 
but are not clearly separable from this latter. So it 
remains to grown-up persons who retain or cultivate 








those moods of reverie which lie half-way between dream- 
life and real life, that “wise passivity’? which is the 
meeting-place of those innumerable shy intuitions which 
come to us from Nature or from our hidden resources 
when the dominion of the central will is laid aside, and 
thoughts are free to come and go without the danger of 
captivity and subjugation to some purpose. For under 
such conditions, reason and imagination, untrammelled 
by the laws which clog them in the harder world of facts, 
work most fruitfully in every creative art. Indeed, all 
inspiration comes this way ; not merely the profound or 
sublime thoughts of poets or sages, but the countless 
ideas or images of humbler worth that float into our 
mind whenever it is not too tensely occupied with some- 
thing else. Though the main object and result of what, 
by a question-begging epithet, we call “‘life,’’ is to 
eliminate this free, diffuse, irresponsible attitude, and 
to form the intellect and will for the obedient efficient 
achievement of the definite purposes of a conscious cen- 
tral self, there survives in most of us enough of the 
child, the savage, the poet, to keep alive and active in 
various ways the dream-faculty. 

In the remarkable book just written by Mr. Have- 
lock Ellis, ‘The World of Dreams’’ (Constable), com- 
paratively little space is given to those abnormal cases 
which have chiefly occupied the attention of psycholo- 
gists. After all, it carries us but a little way towards 
understanding the “ stuff that dreams are made of ’’ to 
know that the hallucinations of madmen, and the 
trances of hypnotic subjects, present many of the charac- 
teristics of diffused personality and inconsequent reason- 
ing that are found in dreams, or to recognise with Dr. 
Maudsley that “the creative work of genius was excel- 
lent dreaming.’’ The purpose of Mr. Ellis is to present 
an orderly study of normal dreaming, so as to ascertain, 
as far as possible, how its realities resemble and differ 
from the realities of waking life. He recognises, of 
course, the initial difficulty of gathering dream-material, 
due to the fact that the only fragments that are available 
are the snatch records of the skirts of his vanishing 
apparition made by the waker. There may be vast tracts 
of dream-land eternally inaccessible to the waking 
student who seeks to make his maps and explorations. 
Nor can we even be sure whether the clash of the waking 
and the sleeping consciousness may not so distort the 
fragments that reach us as to make them wholly un- 
representative of the larger dream-life. But, working 
under full consciousness of these difficulties, Mr. 
Ellis gets some very interesting conclusions and specu- 
lations. At the basis of dreaming he finds “ a seemingly 
spontaneous procession of dream imagery which is 
always undergoing transformation into something 
different, yet not wholly different, from that which 
went before. It seems a mechanical flow of images, 
regulated by associations of resemblance, which sleeping 
consciousness recognises without either controlling or 
introducing foreign elements.’’ The attention we give 
to these images is often absorbing and emotionally in- 
tense, but it is almost entirely involuntary. We do 
not seek by our will to impose any order on them, but 
follow them in the curious and swift associations and 
transformations which they themselves seem _ to 
elaborate. Most of this procession of images and 
happenings is really a quick continuous .process of 
reasoning, “ a perpetual effort to argue out harmoniously 
the absurdly limited and incongruous data presented to 
sleeping consciousness.”” Two or three separate or 
widely detached memories from recent experience may 
assert themselves as images in sleep; there is“ really ’’ 
no connection between them, but dream-logic is com- 
pelled to find one, and weaves a whole rapid train of 
fresh images, in order to associate them in some con- 
secutive story. 


“In the evening, before going to bed, I glance casually 
through a newspaper. I see the usual kind of news— 
revolutionists in Russia, Irish affairs, crimes, &c.; I see also a 
caricature of the Liberal Party as a headless horseman on @ 
barren plain. During sleep these unconnected impressions 
revive, float into dream-consciousness, and spontaneously fall 
into as reasonable a whole as could be expected. I dream that 
by some chemical or mechanical device a man has succeeded 
in conveying the impression that he is headless, and is pre- 
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paring to gallop across some district in Russia, with the idea 


of making so mysterious an impression upon the credulous 
population that he will be accepted as a great religious 
prophet. I distinctly see him careering across sands like those 
of the sea-shore, but I avoid going near him. Then I see 
figures approaching him in the far distance, and his progress 
ceases. I learn subsequently that he has been arrested, and 
found to be an Irish criminal.” 


It seems likely that the dream-consciousness does not 
directly conduct this reasoning and arranging process, but 
rather receives it from a lower region of sub-conscious- 
ness. For, otherwise, our sense of its reality in dream- 
life would hardly be so genuine. 

The logic of dreams is usually bad, according to 
Mr. Ellis, partly from the failure of certain tracts of 
memory, and partly from the absence of the sensory 
elements to check the false reasoning. We can fly 
in dreams because there is no law of gravity in 
dreamland to stop us. Whole tracts of waking experi- 
ence are inhibited, so that the dream-self has to reason 
and to act without them. So it comes to pass in sleep 
that some external stimulus of sound or touch, or some 
physiological disturbance, is transmuted by the dream- 
consciousness, under the guidance of memory or emotion, 
into some significant action of a quite different order, to 
which the dream-logic is called upon to furnish an ex- 
planation that seems satisfactory to the dream-mind. 
This dream-mind, however, playing with the memories 
at its disposal, has none of the tests or standards of 
probability which finite conditions offer to the waking 
mind: it is free to adopt the first link of association 
that comes up in the rapid flow of imagery. That link 
is often the most trivial, the most irrelevant from the 
standpoint of ‘‘real’’ life. Dream-stories abound, 
illustrating the strange delusions wrought by this purely 
formal linkage. One of the most commonly cited is 
that of the professor who, in his dream, was lifted to a 
pinnacle of elation -by the sublime poem he had com- 
posed, and, half-waking, wrote down on the paper he 
kept by his bed the verse which, in the morning, read as 
follows :— 


“ Walker with one leg, Walker with two— 
Something to live for, and nothing to do.” 


Mr. Ellis caps this by the following ingenious dream- 
rhyme, which he vouches for :— 


‘“* Call in the tip-cat, cut off its tail; 
Fold up some eggs in a saucepan; 
Sit on the rest, like an elderly male, 
And gulp down the whole as a horse can.” 


“It is evident that the tip-cat suggested a cat’s tail, while 
the suggestion of a cooking recipe in ‘ cut off its tail’ led on to 
‘eggs’ and ‘saucepan’; the eggs suggested ‘sitting,’ while 
‘gulp,’ as the dreamer noted, appeared as ‘gallop’ and 
suggested the horse. The ease with which the whole fell into 
a completely rhymed doggerel stanza is due to the fact that 
the dreamer is a poet.” 


Perhaps, however, the most fruitful subject of 
speculation is the symbolic tendency displayed in many 
dreams. Much of this, of course, is very crude and 
simple, as where some visceral disturbance sets up a 
dream of eating. But where some powerful emotional 
factor is present and is stirred, the imagery may be far 
more daring and elaborate. Some psychologists hold 
that a driving and directing desire is at the back of most 
dreams, though others, like Mr. Ellis himself, only recog- 
nise the “‘ wish-dream ’’ as one among many types. It 
probably plays, however, a conspicuous part in account- 
ing for the prophetic character of some famous dreams. 
Perhaps Joseph’s brethren may be pardoned feeling 
some resentment on hearing the elaborated symbolism of 
the lad’s “ wish-dream’’ of domination. The roots of 
this symbolism are found in the tendency of the dream- 
mind (as of the child, the savage, the lunatic mind) “to 
objectify feelings and affections within the organism in 
concrete objects or processes outside the organism.” So 
the single personality of the dreamer may be broken up, 
and parts of it may set up as separate personalities. The 
tendency to animate the things around us with our own 
Spirit, alive with the life we give them, which is so 
powerful in children and primitive men, and which still 
survives in most of us in times of anger or other emo- 














tional excitement, may well maintain its fuller hold upon 
our dream-self :— 


“A large part of all progress in psychological knowledge, 
and, indeed, a large part of civilisation itself, lies in realising 
that the apparently objective is really subjective, that the 
angels and demons and geniuses of all sorts that once seemed 
to be external forces taking possession of feeble and vacant 
individualities are themselves but modes of action in mar- 
vellously rich and varied personalities. In our dreams we are 
brought back into the magic circle of early culture, and we 
shrink and shudder in the presence of imaginative phantoms 
that are built up of our own thoughts and emotions, and are 
really our own flesh.” 





‘THE LITTLE LESS.” 


Because a king died, they are going to destroy the 
beauty of the prettiest of our London parks. Some 
impersonal ‘‘ they,’’ of whom the man-in-the-street does 
not know a single name, have conceived a scheme by 
which two winding walks and a slender suspension bridge 
across the lake in St. James’s Park shall give place 
to a straight band of gravel and a bridge of 
meritable costliness exactly in line. When a gipsy chief 
dies, his pots and his pans and his household effects are 
burnt as a fitting sacrifice to his greatness. When an 
Attila dies you can imagine a few cities going up in 
flames as a fitting pyre. We honor our own common 
dead with a funeral that has not the least pretence 
to art or symbolism, but which has the merit of bring- 
ing — a poor family into sore pecuniary straits. 
One might expect from the Memorial Committee a plea 
that the people should sacrifice the best beauty of their 
best park to show their respect for their dead king. 
It is possible that, if the matter were put in this way, 
the people would gladly accept the proposal that the 
whole of St. James’s Park should be turned into cinders. 
But the fact seems to be that the Committee has a sum 
of money to spend, and thinks that a new, straight road, 
leading from nowhence, nowhither, on which no vehicles 
may run, isa noble thing tospenditon. Many people with 
money to spend on landscape gardening make mistakes 
of this kind, and some fate that watches over inartistic 
nations usually contrives that memorials planned in 
the name of the people shall -be still worse than those 
carried out by rich men with their own money. Europe 
can show no worse example than the Albert Memorial. 

We have been told by way of appeasement that only 
one plane tree is to go down. 

‘Oh, the little more, and how much it is; 
The little less, and what worlds away.” 

It is such a little thing—one tree from the happiest 
landscape in London. One tree, unspecified from a 
group of nearly a dozen that an enthusiast here and 
there believes cannot be altered without serious loss. 
Not the ash with its unique green in April, not one of 
the hawthorns covered with snowy fragrance in May, 
not the lime whose honey tassels breathe languors in 
June, not the elm with its crimson blossoms and “‘ tiny 
leaves,’’ but just one of four or five up-stretching planes. 
Probably the only one that directly contrasts with its 
big, straight-cut leaves, the feathery verdure of the ash ; 
in any case, a tree that has taken fifty years to grow 
into our hearts. 

How many landscapes in the National Gallery 
would be improved by the removal of one tree, not to 
mention such a trifle as the substitution of Waterloo 
Bridge for the trellis thread across some highland 
burn? Alterations of the kind have been made by very 
despotic trustees, such as the dons of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, who painted out the church-warden 
pipe from the mouth of one of their predecessors, leaving 
him with forked fingers empty in mid-air and pursed 
lips with nothing to suck. We have never even 
heard of the suggestion that there should be a National 
Gallery Re-touching Committee to improve our Old 
Masters. The actual living landscape ought to be 
treated with something of the reverence and considera- 
tion accorded to a Constable—it is, in London at any 
rate, far rarer. The little glimpses we love in our 
parks are necessarily vulnerable. Take a thousand 
trees from the vale below Richmond Hill and the 
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view remains very much the same. Drive a straight 
railway through twenty miles of it and nature would 
win it to beauty. A path in the park that barely 
winds its own width, holds back the end of the walk, 
helps a few trees to contain the atmosphere of a grove, 
doubles the apparent area of our pleasure ground. 
A dip and a rise of inches creates a symbolism of 
nature which the soul seizes upon with delight, and 
feels in terms that the tongue cannot utter. A trickle 
of water in which a moorhen may paddle, and which 
will nourish a few flags, reminds us of Echo and Nar- 
cissus. Though we are only thirty yards from a road 
or a street, with every reminder of our urban im- 
prisonment, the eye, the ear, and the feeling beyond 
the senses are refreshed with pleasure approaching 
the rural. 

Take away only one tree of this grove of peace; ask 
not a scrap of grass, for the convexity taken from one 
side of the path shall be put into the concavity on the 
other side; and the grove has vanished. The street that 
seemed a hundred yards away has come within the length 
of a cricket pitch. The winding path of mystery has 
become a telescope pointed at the nearest symbol of our 
drudgery, perhaps a blank wall, perhaps a monstrous 
statue whose sculptor fondly hopes to prove more agree- 
able than many trees. We had not objected to statues 
such as stone nymphs unexpectedly encountered in the 
midst of treesat the winding of a path. Butanimperative 
group of statuary (vulgarised with gold and enamel) placed 
at the end of a gun-barrel to which the eye is forcibly 
fixed, well, if it cost a lot of money, how unreasonable are 
objections on the score of art! Perhaps, on the other 
hand, the statue that is substituted for our tree is the 
most beautiful work of art ever produced, something that, 
as statues go, fills the heart with amazed delight and the 
soul with inspiration. Even so, it is not worth in 
London a girdle of trees with a glimpse of the sky. 

In the parks that are controlled by the London 
County Council there are many bits of scenery excel- 
lently contrived for the presentation of natural beauty 
in almost impossible limits. The mounds and dips in 
a certain part of Battersea Park are so satisfying that 
one rarely asks how much of them belongs to the natural 
contour and how much has been artificially produced. 
They are clothed with the freshest of April grass and 
dotted with bushes and ivy-covered stumps, and the 
blackbirds take them so much for granted that humans 
are ashamed to doubt them. There are gas-works near, 
but the winding track hides them without effort from 
view and the thrush sings them down. Battersea has its 
straight avenues, too, but they are just where straight 
avenues should be. They are cloisters rather than 
worldly vistas, and they give laterally on to the sub- 
tropical garden or the river. Surprise is essential to 
delight in landscape. The long and the weary road is 
the one that has no turning. A road twice as long with 
a little incident in it seems far shorter. The views that 
most please are those which burst upon us without pre- 
paration, and the only vistas are those that we seem to 
discover through accidental openings, the chance 
arrangement of many isolated posts into a transitory 
avenue. There should be room for discussion among lovers 
as to the exact point from which the view shows best. 
In Dulwich Park, when the rhododendrons are out, there 
is an exquisite grouping of foliage and color seen from 
somewhere near the centre of the park, looking towards 
Forest Hill. From anywhere within an acre of land the 
view seems perfect, and no two people can agree as to 
the supreme point of view. Spires and towers contribute 
to its beauty, but they are glimpsed across grass lawns 
and thickets and cut off from the earth by trees. 

_ Everyone who loves a view knows the pleasure of 
adjusting it with side-steppings, advances and retreats. 
Standing here, we bring out that ash between two yews ; 
here we lose the thatch of yon cottage; a little nearer, 
the chestnut and the elm stand further apart; a few 
steps to the rear, and a bough overhead reduces the 
glare of the sky. In a straight road, with uniform 
sides, the only question is what size shall the picture be. 
Shall it cover a half-plate or a quarter-plate? We walk 
up to it and up to it, losing color and gaining detail at 
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every step. It drags us like a magnet from our truancy 
back to hard life ; for it is usually a pagoda, or a temple, 
or a mass of chipped stone at the end of a strip of rolled 
gravel. How much better seen across a sward with a 
living and movable frame of trees! Now it looks first- 
rate—young sycamore leaves against stone are just the 
thing. Now try it with the plane, whose leaves have 
just the outline for carving in marble. A step to the 
right, and the plane goes out of the picture. We can 
put it in again with a step to the left. But no. Just 
one plane tree has been cut down, condemned by that 
stone Attila which beckons us relentlessly on by the 
broad, straight strip of gravel. 





The Drama. 


[The Master Builder,” by Ibsen, produced at the Little Theatre 
by Mr. Granville Barker.]} 


Poetry and Truth out of one’s life—that is one of the 
classical definitions of the content and object of litera- 
ture. Truth, because it concerns the discoveries of 
the intellect; Poetry, as it concerns the intimations 
of the soul. Both these materials are to be found, 
if anywhere in dramatic writing, in Ibsen’s ‘“ Master 
Builder ’’; and it is, therefore, especially interesting 
for those of us who read this play many years ago, or 
saw it produced while Mr. Archer’s great work of 
introduction was still fresh to the theatre-going public, 
to observe how the mere passage of time, and the 
gatherings of experience, have eased its representation, 
and clarified its meaning and intention. Much that 
was then merely cloudy or disturbing seems to have 
fallen into its proper place, as the new survey of life 
has become more panoramic. For “The Master 
Builder ’’ is undoubtedly a play for the middle-aged, 
rather than for the young. The young can, indeed, 
understand Hilda, but not Solness; we—or those of us 
whose imagination has been kept tolerably green—can 
understand both. We have knocked at the door, and our 
own door has been duly battered in. We and our age have 
passed through the Solness stages of pious idealisation, 
pursuit of material happiness, construction of ‘ homes 
for human beings,’’ to the point where they have led us 
back to a modified or even, it may be, a 


destructive idealism. Most of us have felt that 
if we could not go on building or worshipping 
in the old churches, we could never be content 


till we had contributed a brick or two to the 
new. Mr. Shaw and the realists—no longer like Hilda, 
with the morning’s dew on their furrowed cheeks—have 
perpetrated their sceptical intrusion on the elder beliefs, 
and have prepared the way for the coming death- 
grapple with the younger ones. And, in one way or 
another, the symbolic or semi-symbolic picture of the 
poet’s own dramatic development has wrought itself, as 
all literature is wrought, into the thought of his times 
and of the times that have succeeded his. 

Therefore it seems a little idle for Mr. Walkley to 
tell us in the ‘‘ Times,’’ in a pianissimo rehearsal of the 
old furious anti-Ibsenite chorus, that ‘‘ The Master 
Builder ”’ is not such a good acting play after all. Cer- 
tainly, it is not a marvel of constructive skill, though 
it occurs to me to ask what would have been Mr. Walk- 
ley’s fate as a man and a critic if the Ibsen play had 
never been born, and he had spent his years in the dis- 
section of the masterpieces of the pre-Ibsenite drama. 
But the mechanics of ‘‘ The Master Builder”’ are not 
its main interest. Ibsen himself has often surpassed 
them. Nor does its spell hang upon its purely literary 
quality—the ringing, yet always mysterious, charm of 
its phrases, and the growing excitement of the catas- 
trophe. What is so extraordinary in ‘‘ The Master 
Builder ’’ is the rarity of its spiritual atmosphere, the 
sense that the spectator gets of a close and thrilling re- 
presentation both of the bolder and clearer and the 
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more intricate movements of a man’s soul. There is 
nothing so very puzzling or mystical in the outer develop- 
ment of its ideas; little that Ibsen had not already said 
in “Brand’’ and “ Peer Gynt’’ and the realistic 
dramas. Youth’s boldness, and joyous faith and 
simplicity—the cautious grasping timidity of middle-age, 
playing always for safety, harping on sentimental griefs 
but callous to real need, busied in ‘‘ duties’’ which veil 
the heart’s petrifaction, dandling its ideals till they die 
in its arms, or dwindle to “‘ sick consciences,’’ or change 
from living, beautiful children to wax dolls—and then, 
again, the rough challenge of the new facts, scat- 
tering compromise to the winds, and demanding All or 
Nothing—these are inevitable processes of human ex- 
perience. Every wayfarer recognises these milestones 
on the road. Every fighter knows these marks of battle 
and death. The attraction of ‘‘ The Master Builder ”’ 
lies rather in the way in which these vital forces are 
made to clash and hurtle so that the actual passages and 
scenery of the drama fade by slow gradations away, and 
the stage is filled with shadow-figures projected on the 
screen of your own life-history. What to you is this 
crafty, middle-aged builder, who has lost his nerve and 
used up his stock of ideas? Well, he 7s you and the next 
man in the stalls. What this wild slip of a girl, press- 
ing Solness on to mad tasks that he feels he cannot 
accomplish ? That is the energy that remains—the 
work that God and Nature have yet assigned. Who 
were the “ helpers and servers,’’ were they “ white’’ or 


“black,’’ and did they come from without or from 
within? That riddle we may never quite solve. Those 
harps in the air—what far-off music was that? The 


notes you heard when a boy, and forgot when you came 
to be a man. 

It is clear, therefore, that this haunting kind of 
spiritual drama—speaking of 


** Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute ”’ 


must be played with great delicacy and skill. Again, 
one hears, not exactly complaints, but criticism, of the 
superb representation arranged by Mr. Granville Barker 
at the Little Theatre. Miss McCarthy’s Hilda was not 
“ seductive’ enough, Mr. McKinnel’s Solness was not 
mystical enough. Well, the East Wind is not precisely 
“seductive,’’ though there is a pleasure in facing it. 
And the snapping of old ties, the breach with old habits, 
the burying of old idols—the harsh, abrupt summons to 
judgment and righteousness—possess no specially endear- 
ing and soothing element for mankind. Hilda Wangel 
has not come to coddle Solness, or even merely to ensnare 
him into a new and real love-venture; she has come to 
make him live, to fill his frozen limbs with the torture of 
fresh circulation. She has come to tear him from his 
day-dreams, to save him if he can be saved. 

All this wants to be sharply indicated; the player 
must be full of the withering cruelty of youth, of the 
recklessness and contemptuous impatience even of its love 
for anything more experienced and less brave than itself. 
Representing all these things, and working the delicate 
machinery of the play up to the right point of intensity, 
but no further, Miss McCarthy seemed to me to achieve 
a remarkable success. There are always passages in 
Ibsen where an English playgoer is tempted to laugh: 
partly, perhaps, because he is so little used to the 
effect of poetry on the stage, and partly because Ibsen’s 
flight in the upper air is liable to sudden 
dangerous dips, like an _ aeroplane’s, into the 
mid-region of the _ tragic-absurd. The one or 
two points at which one looked for such an interruption 
on Tuesday night passed with barely a titter; and Miss 
McCarthy’s final guidance of the play up the emotional 
steeps of the last Act to its ecstatic close was equally 
sure and powerful. 

Mr. McKinnel’s Solness was a study of quite a dif- 
ferent type. A number of critics thought it stolid and 
unimaginative. There were moments when, losing sight 
of his conception of the character, I was tempted to 
think so, toe. But not for long. Mr. McKinnel is 
the most individual actor on our stage since Irving ; but 
his personality happens to be sharply distinguished from 
his predecessor’s. Irving had, if anything, too much ex- 


| of ‘‘ The Master Builder”’ 


pressiveness ; every muscle and feature and limb were on 
fire with the desire to express, and the exact intellect 
worked them all at high pressure. Mr. McKinnel has 
no such sensitive nervous apparatus. His temperament 
and physique incline him to broad, calm effects. His 
Solness did not physically suggest either a ‘‘ sick’? man 
or a listener to such strange music as beset the ears 
when he hung the wreath round 
the vane. But no one could have better figured forth 
the trouble of Solness—the dim confusion of his middle- 


| age as contrasted with the bright vision of his youth. 


There the actor put his finger on the central thought of 
the dramatist, and rendered it with great subtlety. 
From that right conception the power of the whole re- 
presentation developed itself with unforced and sur- 
prising effects through the whole dramatic picture of 
a man -blundering on to his doom. With such a play 
and such artists, this year’s dramatic season is likely 


| to yield nothing so brilliant as the Little Theatre’s repre- 





sentation of ‘‘ The Master Builder.’’ 
H. W. M. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE SPOILING OF ST. JAMES’S PARK. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—Of all suggestions for honoring the late King 
Edward, the scheme (now on foot) of driving a straight yellow 
gravel road through St. James’s Park and of setting up a 
statue at the Mall end, opposite the turning to St. James’s 
Palace, is the most monstrous. The statue is certain to be 
gigantic. The modern committee-mind, which ordains these 
things, is ridden by the idea that size in a monument should 
be proportionate to the gratitude and respect which prompted 
its erection; and, indeed, once the mania for the colossal 
has set in to the simple-minded, a statue of moderate, 
natural proportions seems a shabby tribute. The standard 
of size and glaring bombast has in this case been set already 
in the immediate neighborhood. A golden angel on a golden 
ball, holding a golden palm-leaf, has emerged from the scaf- 
folding round Queen Victoria’s fountain. Depend upon it 
King Edward’s statue will not be a wit smaller or less 
blatant. It will be in keeping with the turgid iron-work of 
the gates, and the “swaggering naked boys,’’ that have 
already ruined the Mall ; gold, sugar-cake marble, surrounded 
in summer by scarlet geraniums, being the materials in which 
our official designers usually work. Further, so that 
we may never forget the statue, even for a moment, in the 
hollow of the park, it is proposed that the path which winds 
a little to the bridge across the water should be straightened 
and widened; so that in walking from Queen Anne’s Gate 
northward we may be aware that we are approaching a monu- 
ment. Mr. Dudley-Ward, in answer to 
in the House of Commons, described this 
devastation as “opening a _ vista.’’ “ Vistas,” 
in a little park which, thanks to the happy lie 
of the ground, offers the brief charm of an _ arti- 
ficial arcady where the town is shut out! Down with trees 
and let us have “vistas ’’—on to streets and houses; such 
is the proposal; and let us have a bridge, too, which shall 
be a conscious approach to a Memorial. The present bridge 
is at least harmless, though it is being painted, at this 
moment, the color of a sparrow’s egg, and its bolts and rivets 
picked out in gold; but, if left alone, it is a homely, incon- 
spicuous object, sufficiently in harmony with its surround- 
ings. 

On the north side of the park we see what is in the minds 
of the Committee. Thera a broad way, terminated by 
pompous gates, has cut the green space from Piccadilly to 
Buckingham Palace. Iron posts have been placed in front 
of the gates, which never open, to show that the 
road, though broad enough for two fours-in-hand to pass 
each other, is really only meant for foot-farers. Here is a 
‘vista’?! Here we see the finished result of that hatred for 
simplicity, greenness, restfulness, for all the proper features 
of a park, which seems to possess men who have a large 
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sum of money to spend in improving public places. Painted 
iron, plenty of yellow gravel, festoons of stone pears, pine- 
apples, roses, and bananas, florid lamp-posts and armorial 
shields—these are the things they give us; and they would 
persuade themselves that Londoners prefer these before 
grass spaces, winding walks, and the comfortable presence 
of trees. 

It would be hard to estimate how much the memory 
of the Prince Consort has suffered already through the Albert 
Memorial. He is dead; few know much history, and his 
monument is always with us ; posterity will wonder, “ surely 
this was a brazen Albert set up to stay a plague of Alberts.” 
It is a warning that loyalty defeats itself when it glorifies 
its object at the cost of beauty.—Yours, &c., 

Desmonp MacCartxy. 

March 30th, 1911. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND THE PUBLIC. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirn,—Events have emphasised the pregnant sentence 
contained in a recent letter in your columns from ‘“ A Ser- 
vant of the State,’’ who said: “One of the supreme tests 
of democracy will be its ability successfully to control its 
Civil Service.” 

At present it is hardly to be doubted that one great 
branch of the Civil Service—the Board of Education—has 
completely escaped all control, and is outside the rule of 
Parliament and of democracy. And unless Liberals bestir 
themselves it will continue to escape control. No Minister 
of Education seems able to hold it in check; partly because 
no man, however able, will remain at its head for long 
enough time to get some grasp of the motive forces at work ; 
but mainly because it has, unlike any of the other great 
services, no really professional advisers and controllers. 
It is not too much to say that the whole concern is governed, 
and governed masterfully, by one of the permanent officials 
whose methods were learned in the service of a semi-civilised 
Oriental Court, and who has succeeded in removing, or 
rendering powerless, one after another, every coadjutor 
likely to prove a rival. 

Many of the circulars, memoranda, and instructions 
issued during recent years have been proved to be illegal. 
There is no appeal against injustice, except in the Law 
Courts, and only the greater educational authorities, such 
as the West Riding and Lancashire, are able to withstand 
successfully its dictation. The very fact that “ Private and 
Confidential ’’ circulars are of only recent invention, shows 
vividly the change that has come over the Board’s methods. 
If any Service requires a thorough and drastic overhaul it is 
the Board of Education; and if, in any inquiry, scholastic 
witnesses who have had to work under the Board’s regula- 
tion could be called, their evidence would establish the facts 
(quite well known outside Parliament) of mismanagement, 
misdirection, and waste of public money, that can be charged 
against the Board. 

The discontent on the part of local education authorities 
is only matched by the discontent within the portals of the 

’ offices of the Board of Education, where chief fights against 
chief, and subordinate against subordinate, and where the 
master-minds sit in hermetically-sealed compartments 
oblivious of democracy and of Parliament, studiously neg- 
lectful of the advice and warnings of their executive—the 
subordinate inspectorate—the only part of the machine at 
all in touch with democracy and the real life of the schools. 
—Yours, &c., 

A Vicrous Locat OFFictAt. 
March 30th, 1911. 


BUREAUCRACY v. DEMOCRACY. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The debate on the Education Office Circular is one 
of those incidents coming to the surface occasionally as if 
on purpose to show us how we really are governed—to remind 
us, in fact, that we are simply living under a Bureaucracy 
of Permanent Officials. Here was a letter of instructions on 
an important point of policy circulated broadcast, with the 
consent no doubt of the Permanent Head of the Department, 
but quite against the wishes, and without the knowledge of, 
the “responsible Minister in charge of the Department.” 








One cannot doubt that Sir Robert Morant must have known 
what Mr. Runciman’s views on such a subject would be; 
but it is quite clear that these views were simply ignored— 
treated with contempt. Mr. Runciman was not even in- 
formed as to what had been done. 

In a thoughtful little book, called “ Peers and Bureau- 
crats,” by Professor Ramsay Muir, of Liverpool, it is clearly 
pointed out how impossible it is for Cabinet Ministers, 
under the Party System of Government, to have any real 
grip of, or control over, their own Departments. Their 
time and energy and abilities are all required in Parliament, 
fighting “His Majesty’s Opposition.’’ Professor Ramsay 
Muir shows that “our bureaucracy directs, practically with- 
out control, nine-tenths of the work of administration ; it 
is mainly responsible for the character and the growing 
amount of our national expenditure; it directly wields 
immense legislative powers under the terms of statutes, and 
is indirectly responsible for a large proportion of the par- 
liamentary legislative output.” 

The Professor also explains how it comes about that the 
average Englishman is quite unaware that he is living 
under a Bureaucracy, and would probably contradict, with 
some warmth, anyone who told him so. But to anyone who 
studies the subject there is no question at all about the 
facts. Nor, if the study be continued a little further, is 
there much doubt about the remedy. 

The Party System of Government (which includes the 
Cabinet System) has now outlived its usefulness, and must 
be swept away. It was always incompatible with Democracy, 
and in its later developments has become incompatible even 
with representative government; while the “ Private 
Member” has become a mere voting-machine. But let the 
Ministers have security of tenure; let each one be chosen 
by the House (instead of being appointed by an autocratic 
Premier) for the life of a Parliament; let him be chosen 
for his administrative ability rather than for his eloquence, 
and he will soon get a grip of his department. Add to this 
Professor Ramsay Muir’s suggestion: “the institution of 
small committees, which would deal primarily with the 
accounts of each of the departments, but would also review 
the whole of their routine working ”’—and we should see the 
rehabilitation of the ‘ Private Member,” and the speedy 
emergence of a system of government which would no longer 
be a bureaucracy tempered by Party virulence, but a true 
Democracy founded on representative institutions.—Yours, 
&e., E. MELianp. 

Hale, Cheshire. 

March 28th, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—In your interesting and suggestive critique on Mr. 
Harley’s book, you contend that collectivist employment is 
inconsistent with present trade-union methods. From this 
you deduce that herein is to be found a rift in the Socialist 
lute. No doubt ariftis always a nuisance, but in this case 
I fancy you over-estimate its size and significance. Trade- 
unionism is wonderfully adaptable. and has long since learnt 
to work in the necessary medium. Writing from memory, 
I believe it is correct to say that trade-unionism is spreading 
amongst civil employees; and, further, that in every case 
the organisation has begun subsequently to State or muni- 
cipal employment. These trade unions of public employees 
are duly affiliated to the Trades Union Congress, and I am 
not aware that any fundamental difficulty has disclosed 
itself. ; 

I want, however, to lay stress upon the comparative in- 
significance of the point, because I disagree with your con- 
tention that Collectivism is on the increase. 

From the Socialist point of view two cardinal facts 
stand out clear :— 

(i.) That, so far as the productive processes are con- 
cerned, Socialism has made no kind of progress (in Great 
Britain or elsewhere) during thirty years of strenuous 
agitation. If we differentiate ‘“Collectivism’ from 
“Socialism,”’ then no doubt a growing number of public 
services have been municipalised. But, strictly considered, 
this is only municipal capitalism, and based as much on 
capitalistic methods as any large joint-stock undertaking. 
A municipal employer is just as busy earning dividends for 
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municipal investors as is a private employer who spends 
two-thirds of his time producing rent and interest for 
private investors. It is needless to point out that such 
conditions of public employment bear no resemblance to the 
conception of a social democracy. But when we turn to the 
staple industries of Great Britain, may it not safely be 
affirmed that they remain to-day as securely under the 
dominance of the private employer as when the first Factory 
Act was passed? I go further: Factory Acts and regula- 
tions (are they Collectivism ?) have strengthened rather than 
weakened the private grip upon the factory and the machine, 


(ii.) The second cardinal fact is that effective wages, if. 


they have not actually declined, have not advanced, during 
the past ten years, notwithstanding the Socialist agitation 
and the presence in Parliament of the Labor Party. When, 
therefore, you write of “the manifest drift of tendencies,” it 
seems to me necessary to remember that this vital fact is 
burning itself into the minds and bodies of countless thou- 
sands of workmen. It would be difficult to over-estimate the 
gravity of the admitted fact that practically all the recent 
strikes have been precipitated against the advice of the men’s 
accredited leaders. An increasing number of the rank and 
file are now openly asserting that they have lost rather than 
gained by the political activities of the Labor Party. These 
rebellious men say that, had the same amount of nervous 
energy gone to the strengthening of industrial powers that 
has been devoted to political work, the wage-earners would 
be much better off to-day. 

I am inclined myself to accept this view. But, as a 
corollary, it is necessary to remember that the trade unions 
themselves must reorganise on a much wider basis. There 
is a distinct and growing movement in this direction, and I 
am much mistaken if we do not hear a great deal of it in 
the coming years. And, unless the Labor Party can bring 
back some sheaves from the political harvest, we may be 
faced with an anti-political movement of portentous 
dimensions. 

It can hardly have escaped notice that the wage-earner 
is curiously silent in these later days. The Veto Bill 
naturally gains his support, but he is not unduly excited 
about it. Indeed, I think he is a little cynical. It is 
doubtful if he cares a brass farthing about Home Rule. He 
does not come to blows with his mate in the workshop about 
it. Then—horrid vision !—Welsh Disestablishment is loom- 
ing up as the chief legislative measure of the third Session. 
The wage-earner’s language at this point becomes too lurid 
for reproduction. In short, far-fetched though it may at 
first blush appear, Parliament and its methods are on their 
trial. I have heard the cry, not once but many times, that 
what is wanted is not so much the reform of the House of 
Lords as reform of the House of Commons. 

More and more the workman’s test will be: How are 
my wages affected? Tariff Reform is, no doubt, a pill for 
an earthquake. But there are quite a number of cleverly 
concocted pills for the same complaint on the Government 
and Labor benches. It is time that the politician realised 
that “social reforms’’ that do not raise wages only add to 
present discontent. A reorganised trade-unionism, discard- 
ing all the political shibboleths that distract us to-day, 
keeping itself closely to the cry of “wages, wages, wages,” 
may make short work of present-day politics, and consign 
the present Labor Party to a most unwelcome and discon- 
certing obscurity.—Yours, &c., 

8S. G. Hosson. 
Royal Societies Club. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I notice in your issue of the 11th a letter by Mr. 
William C. Anderson, in which he sets himself the task of 
“countering” the arguments, and showing that the “case” 
breaks down in my book, “The New Social Democracy.”’ 

At the beginning of his letter, Mr. Anderson makes the 
confession that he has not read my book. How anyone can 
seriously think of confuting the arguments of a book, or of 
feeling sure that he understands the position of a book, 
without taking the preliminary precaution of reading it, I 
neither can nor desire to understand. I seriously suggest to 
Mr. Anderson that, before rushing into print in Tar Natron, 
he should do its readers the justice of making a preliminary 
study of the arguments he intends to confute. 








As a matter of fact, and even after reading Mr. Ander- 
son’s letter, “ my withers are unwrung.” I never proposed 
“a practically unfettered monopoly in private hands,” and, 
therefore, this sentence of his attempted refutation is wide 
of the mark. I did not “urge” that State employees would 
be deprived of the use of Trade Union weapons ; I showed 
in a detailed, historical analysis that this had been the case. 
If Mr. Anderson applies to any of his friends in France 
among the French Unified Socialists, he will find that his 
statements about the fall of M. Briand and the intentions 
of M. Monis do not correspond with the views of the people 
on the spot. 

But it is difficult to examine severely the objections of 
one who has not even taken the trouble to find out whether 
you have anticipated his points. I note, however, that Mr. 
Anderson makes an incursion into Australian Labor history, 
and gives us a “main plank’’ in the programme of the 
Australian Labor Party. As to that “main plank,” Mr. 
Anderson would have found, had he read my book, that I 
have no objection to walk it. Its artificers only ask for an 
“extension” of the industrial and economic functions of the 
State and Municipality, and many there are who would 
assent to such an “eztension,” but who cannot admit the 
theories of complete Collectivism. The assertion that 
Australian Labor has gone into politics with complete Col- 
lectivism as its aim is notoriously inconsistent with the 
facts, and in order to establish his contentions, Mr.* Ander- 
son might have taken cognizance of a later period of con- 
temporary colonial history than the Shearers’ Strikes of 
1890-91. 

I note with satisfaction Mr. Anderson’s statement that 
there are “ wiser methods” than the strike. I hope he does 
not imagine that he has the monopoly of such an enlightened 
view. But the historical question is not what the progressive 
mind of Mr. Anderson has deduced from economical and 
general history, but whether, in the opinion of the Trades 
Unions of France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, or Great 
Britain, a development which deprived them of the economic 
use of the “ strike ’’ would be a development worth having.— 
Yours, &c., J. H. Hartey. 

19, Dartmouth Park Hill, London, N.W. 

March 20th, 1911. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I have with great interest followed the discussion 
in THe Nation about a reform of the divorce law. It has 
been specially interesting to see that Miss Llewelyn Davies 
is pleading an adjustment of this question, which in the 
main points corresponds to what has been the practice in 
Norway for a long period of years. The new divorce law of 
1909, proposed by the Liberal Cabinet of which I was 
a member as Minister of Justice, was a confirmation of 
principles that already had been practised and proved to be 
successful. 

For more than a hundred years the rule has been that a 
separation order was always given if both parties agreed to 
want separation. Mutual consent was sufficient cause, and 
no other cause needed to be put forward. 

If the two parties did not agree on the financial settle- 
ment and how to deal with children, the magistrate 
settled the question according to the financial condition of 
both parties, and with chief regard to the welfare of the 
children. When this separation had existed for three years, 
divorce was given on the demand of both parties, or of only 
the one party, without referring to any special reason. 

The whole proceedings were gratuitous. A separation 
order was given without fees by the magistrate in the parish 
or town where the parties were living. The final divorce 
was given gratuitously by the Ministry of Justice. 

These rules are now enacted by the law of 1909, only 
with the difference that the time of separation now need not 
be more than one year if both parties want the divorce, and 
two years if only one party wants it. Formerly the time of 
separation was three years. 

For the last twenty years the practice has been to give 
a separation order with subsequent divorce on the demand 
of one of the parties, if he or she can state that there has 
arisen such strong incompatibility between them that it is 
of no good to continue marriage, either to the parties or to 


the children. 
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Also this practice is enacted in the new law, only some- 
what more emphatically. Formerly a special order to re- 
marry was necessary, and was generally given. Now both 
parties can marry again after the divorce without any special 
permission. 

It is also enacted in the new law that the magistrate 
always shall consult a committee of guardianship when it 
settles the questions with regard to the children. 

The one party can now, as before the law was passed, 
demand separation and divorce fora series of other reasons— 
e.g., if the other party has been unfaithful, is a drunkard, 
neglects his duty of support. Divorce is granted without 
preceding separation if they have been, de facto, separated 
for three years (formerly six years), and if one party has been 
insane for three years, on the declaration of the physician 
that there is no chance of recovery; if one party is guilty 
of felony, or of desertion for three years. 

The divorce law is based on the view of marriage that 
the natural ties of love and responsibility between husband 
and wife cause the parties to make the best of marriage. If 
the natural sources are exhausted, it is of no good to society 
or to the parties or to the children to enforce the continua- 
tion of an unhappy marriage. The easy admission of 
divorce does not work as a temptation to levity in these rela- 
tions. It gives either party a stronger feeling of self-respect 
that is a safeguard and guarantee to the morality and happi- 
ness of the marriage. It is also proved by the fact that the 
divorce cases in Norway are few compared with other 
countries.—Yours, &c., 

JOHAN CASTBERG. 

Toten, Norway. Ex-Minister of Justice. 

March 17th, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Str,—I hope this letter may be in time to be included 
in the discussion provoked by Miss Llewelyn Davies’s article 
on Marriage and Divorce. The thing that strikes me as 
most extraordinary in all discussions touching any form of 
enfranchisement for women is the assumption that women 
would use their acquired liberty to break down worthy insti- 
tutions. There is no historical ground whatever for such an 
assumption. Women have stood throughout the ages for 
construction, peace, and order as opposed to the destruction, 
war, and disorder, which result from men getting an entirely 
free-hand. The common ruck of men are still savages as 
compared with the common ruck of women—witness their 
conduct in a mob, or the yelling and cat-calls of youths in 
the streets at night—behavior which would stamp women 
as lunatics. I will go further still and say that I believe 
every civilising force to be feminine in essence, and that if 
men had been left to themselves, they would never have 
emerged out of their primitive barbarism. This is not because 
women are ethically superior to men, but the simple result 
of natural causes. The physical disabilities, engendering 
timidity, and the instinct to protect her offspring made it 
inevitable from the first that woman would use all her in- 
fluence to secure such conditions of life as would shelter 
herself and her growing young from barbarous attack. Thus 
was formed the nucleus of civilisation, which is essentially 
an organised attempt to protect the weak from the ravages 
of the strong. The more influence woman acquired, the more 
did she bring it to bear on the backing up of law and order, 
for she was always the first to suffer in a restless or dis- 
organised society. The logical assumption is, therefore, that 
inasmuch as she gets power in the future, in just so much 
will social life gain in order and regularity. Apply this 
theory to the marriage and divorce laws, and the belief that 
she would use her enlarged freedom to wreck the happy 
home is an obvious absurdity. 

The letter of Mr. Arthur Brenton is a sample emana- 
tion of the mind which can only conceive of the movement 
for the enfranchisement of women as a bid for licence. Its 
tone preclaims also the prevailing tendency among men to 
discuss the relations between men and women on a low level. 
T don’t know what authority he finds in Miss Davies’s article 
for his assumption that a woman seeking divorce for incom- 
patibility would demand economic support from her hus- 
band. Miss Davies does not hint at anything of the sort, 
and such is not the custom in countries where such divorces 
are obtainable 
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I have lived for seven years now in Switzerland, where 
divorce is very easy to obtain, given the consent of both 
parties, and can only say that public morality here is, 
generally speaking, on a high level, and the home and family 
as respected pillars of society as they can possibly be in 
England. Divorce is comparatively rare: in the seven years 
I have only known of one for incompatibility in the par- 
ticular Swiss circle in which I have moved. In normal 
marriage a woman does not feel repulsion for her husband, 
and does not break up her home for a whim. Facility for 
divorce acts in the same way as facility to leave, or be dis- 
missed from, a situation—it makes both contracting parties 
anxious to avoid friction. 

I am one of those who believe that drastic changes in 
marriage conditions will follow on the Woman’s Movement 
—that the conception of marriage as a State offering—in, 
I believe, Mr. Bernard Shaw’s words—‘“a maximum of 
opportunity with a minimum of restraint,’”’ will have to 
disappear with other barbarous conceptions, which degrade 
manhood and womanhood; but when those changes come, 
however disturbing they may be at the outset, their final 
aim will be construction and not destruction.—Yours, &c., 

Emma M. Warsow. 

25, Avenue du Kursaal, Montreux. 


THE PUZZLE OF THE PLAGUE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—I notice to my great regret that no one answered 
the letter, which you published some time back, from Pro- 
fessor Martin in support of the rat-flea theory; and now 
comes a letter from Dr. Macdonald on the same side. That 
the case may not go by default, I beg leave to present the 
other side of it. Dr. Macdonald claims that Colonel 
Bannerman has proved that the chief, if not the only, agent 
in transmitting plague is the rat-flea. 

You will notice that Dr. Macdonald makes no distinc- 
tion between bubonic plague and pneumonic plague, 
although he surely ought to have done so, seeing that it is 
generally admitted that the latter variety is conveyed 
through the breath direct from human being to human being, 
and requires no rat-flea to assist in the process. I am will- 
ing, however, to make the case as favorable for Dr. Mac- 
donald as possible, and to deal with it as if there were only 
one kind of plague—viz., the bubonic. 

I will ask Dr. Macdonald to answer this simple ques- 
tion: Are the patients in cases of bubonic plague usually 
found to be marked with flea bites? If not, the whole rat- 
flea theory falls to the ground. Dr. Hossack, who is a dis- 
trict medical officer in Calcutta and has made a special study 
of the theory of rat-flea transmission, upon which he read a 
paper to the Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene in 
London on December 10th, 1908, does not appear to have 
come across a single patient marked with rat-flea bites, and 
he could hardly have failed to have noticed the marks had 
such existed, even on very cursory examination, seeing that 
it is alleged more than five bites are necessary to convey in- 
fection to a human being by this method. Not only so, but 
Dr. Hossack asserts that in the most acutely infected 
houses, in which eight, twelve, and even twenty cases had 
occurred in a few days, not a single rat-flea was to be seen 
either near the patients or elsewhere in the houses. If this 
testimony is not considered sufficient, and some are found 
to suggest that the bites and fleas were there, only Dr. 
Hossack did not happen to notice them, then I mention this 
further point — viz., that experiments, conducted by Dr. 
Hossack and other experts, show that rat-fleas, which are a 
special variety of the genus “ Pulex,’’ refuse altogether to 
bite human beings, except when they have been starved, and 
even then can only be induced to do so occasionally. 

May I also point to a significant fact in connection with 
the outbreak of plague in Manchuria which is raging at this 
moment? Although people are dying in thousands, and 
all sorts of terrible details of the state of things prevailing 
in the affected district have been given by the newspaper 
correspondents, not a single reference has been made, so far 
as I know, to the prevalence of rats and rat-fleas, although 
much stress is laid on unsanitary and unhygienic condi- 
tions. It seems to me fair to assume that the experts on 
the spot are not thinking much about rats and their fleas. 
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In conclusion, permit me to welcome Dr. Macdonald ae 
an ally in the attempt whieh a few of us are making to stop 
the headlong crusade against rats which has been started. 
If the rat-flea is the chief, if not the only, agent in trans- 
mitting the plague, as Dr. Macdonald says it is, and if, as 
he further indicates, the rat-flea never takes refuge on man 
unless his proper partner, the rat, is dead, it is surely the 
height of folly to kill rats. Let them live and keep their 
fleas, and then no man will ever have plague. 

I should greatly like to point out one or two considera- 
tions against the theory that the plague bacillus is the origin 
of the disease, and discuss the question of black and brown 
rats, but this letter is already very long, and so, sir, for fear 
of your blue pencil, I will refrain.—Yours, &c., 

H. Bariyre-Weaver. 

11, Stone Buildings, 

Lincoln’s Inn London, W.C. 


THE JEW IN MODERN LIFE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—May I, as a Jew, venture to disagree with both 
you and Mr. Chesterton? The Jew draws a distinction 
between Jew and Gentile, and it is because Lord Swayth- 
ling’s provision as to “ Liberal Judaism ’’ seems to abolish 
this national barrier and to put a Jew who desires to remain 
within the Pale on the level of one who has deliberately 
crossed it, that I should criticise the late Lord Swaythling’s 


action. To that extent I quarrel with Mr. Chesterton’s first 
paragraph. (His second paragraph I am not concerned 
with.) I quarrel, however, with the implication of your 


statement that “ Liberal Judaism "’ ‘‘ happens to be identified 
with some of the best thoughts and lives among modern 
Jews.”’ If there is any such identification, it is purely 
accidental. ‘ Liberal Judaism,” as a doctrine, is a vulgar 
imitation of “ Liberal Christianity.’’ It is intellectual and 
spiritual servitude to the market-place, and its appeal is 
chiefly to those who desire a religion which makes no serious 
call upon their minds and asks no sacrifice.—Yours, &c., 

H. Sacuer. 

1, Harcourt Buildings, Temple, 
March 17th, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

S1r,—Seeing how narrow the Channel is, it is surprising 
that ideas and movements take so long to cross it. Here is 
anti-Semitism, surely long overdue, turning up in England 
just when in France it is left to MM. Urbain Gohier, 
Gustave Téry, Léon Daudet, and the young gentlemen of 
the Action Frangaise, whom even the Duke of Orleans finds 
too compromising. Mr. Chesterton’s letter in last Friday's 
NATION is typical ; even in his approval of Lord Swaythling’s 
intolerance he is at one with his French friends. If the 
French anti-Semites ever do praise a Jew, it is always for 
some intolerant action ; probably they find in his fanaticism 
an excuse for their own. 

Since Mr. Chesterton is a public character, I may be 
excused for recalling the fact that, some time ago, when he 
first appeared as the champion of Catholic orthodoxy, I 
ventured, in a private conversation, to forecast the political 
evolution which must necessarily follow: an evolution from 
Left to Right by way of anti-Semitism. The forecast was 
easy, for we have had several distinguished examples of a 
similar evolution in France; all have begun where Mr. 
Chesterton began, and ended where M. Jules Lemaitre and 
M. Bourget now are. Mr. Chesterton has at present reached 
the anti-Semitic stage, an inevitable stage for one who has 
abandoned Socialism and embraced Ultramontanism, since 
anti-Semitism is a kind of sham Socialism. The protest 
against Capitalism becomes a protest against Jewish 
capitalists, and retains a semblance of democratic feeling ; 
the existence of certain economic evils is still recognised, but 
they are attributed no longer to the private ownership of 
the means of production, but to the fact that some of the 
owners are Jews. 

This is evidently Mr. Chesterton’s present position. 
He deplores the international influence of the great Jevish 
financial houses. He rebukes you for “allowing’’ Jews to 
be “monopolists and wirepullers, war-makers and strife- 
breakers, buyers of national honors and sellers of national 
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honor.”’ He wishes to denounce the Jew who “commands 
the sweat of Whitechapel and the blood of Spion Kop, who 
is a traitor in France and a tyrant in England.’’ But what 
of the great international financial houses which are not 
Jewish ?—and some of the most powerful are not. What 
of the Christian monopolists and wire-pullers and exploiters 
of labor, who are far more numerous than the Jewish, for 
the simple reason that there are more Christians than Jews? 
What of the Christian financiers who incite to military ex- 
peditions in Morocco and elsewhere, or promote financial 
jobs like the Ouenza business, promoted by the eminently 
Catholic and patriotic house of Schneider at Creusot in 
connection with the non-Catholic and no doubt equally 
patriotic house of Krupp in Germany ? 

Some of us have not only been protesting for years 
against Capitalism and private monopoly and against inter- 
national finance, which is the natural outcome of a capitalist 
system, but have even advocated economic changes which, 
in our opinion, would get rid of these evils, but of which 
Mr. Chesterton is now an active opponent. We do not 
denounce Jewish capitalists and monopolists in particular, 
for they are neither better nor worse, as a class, than their 
Christian confréres, with whom they work in perfect har- 
mony. Indeed, we do not denounce capitalists or mono- 
polists, but Capitalism and Monopoly; it is the system that 
is wrong, not the men who administer it. If Mr. Chester- 
ton has a remedy to propose which is better than the 
Socialist remedy, we shall be delighted to hear of it. But 
we are not prepared to abandon the Socialist remedy in 
favor of submission to the Pope and the restoration of the 
Ghetto. 

If Mr. Chesterton would only look at things with his 
own eyes instead of through Bellocian spectacles, he could not 
fail to recognise that the anti-Semitic movement is an attempt 
to divert public attention from the real issue, and to exploit 
the revolt against Capitalism for the benefit of a religious 
and racial crusade. The working-classes are asked to 
believe that what really matters is not the fact that they 
are exploited, but the shape of their exploiters’ noses. I 
have not the least fear that the working-classes will be so 
humbugged. They know that the majority of Jews are not 
among the exploiters, but among the exploited, and that 
among the Jews are to be found some of the most ardent 
and disinterested builders of the new city. It is precisely 
against these latter that the anti-Semitic movement in 
France is really directed, more than against the Jewish 
financiers. The worst abuse of the anti-Semites is reserved 
for the “intellectuals’’; they are more polite to a Roths- 
child than to a Bergson.—Yours, &c., 

Rosert Det. 

Paris, March 19th, 1911. 





Poetrp. 


THERE—HERE. 


O curves of lonely Constantine—the arc 

Of the wide bay, the billowy dunes, the long 
Atlantic roll! There is the rainbow death 

Of shells, and the great winds—the empty winds 
For those who have been—sleep; here is the hive, 
House huddled upon house, and, from a heaven 
Smoke-hid, th’ incessant whisper of the rain! 


To be by the translucent green, the blue 
Deepening to purple where the weed is dense! 
To hear the homing call as the brave sweep 
Of wings is folded on a sea-girt rock! 

To lie in golden warmth while tow’ring waves 
Break with a lazy roar along the beach 

To lie and dream! 


@ perfect dream—that I 
Might sleep for ever by the ruined church 
Whose threshold is the sacrificial stone 
Of a forgotten people—if such dream 
Were mine. 
C, A. Dawson Scorr. 
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Che Gorld of Books. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“*The Speakers of the House of Commons.” 
Dasent. (Lane. 21s. net.) 

“‘Incidents of My Life: Professional, Literary, Social.” By 
Thomas Addis Emmett. (Putnams. 265s. net.) 

“* Across the Bridges; or, Life by the South London Riverside.” 
By Alexander Paterson. (Arnold. 6s.) 

“The History of the English Bible.” 
(Cambridge University Press. 1s. net.) 

“ Fallacies and Facts: An Answer to ‘Compulsory Service.’ ” 
By Field-Marshal Earl Roberts. (Murray. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“The Great Oil Octopus.” By ‘‘Truth’s” Investigator. 
(Unwin. 5s. net.) 

‘From a Northern Window.” 
6s. net.) 

** Donatello.”” By Maud Cruttwell. (Methuen. 165s. net.) 

“The Ever-Coming Kingdom of God: A _ Discussion on 
Religious Progress.’ By Professor Bernhard Duhm. (Black. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

‘‘Klaus Hinrich Baas: The Story of a Self-Made Man.” By 
Gustav Frenssen. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

‘Les Maitres de |l’Heure: Essais d’Histoire Morale Con- 
temporaine.”” Par Victor Giraud. (Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 50.) 

* Rois et Dieux d’Egypte.”” Par A. Moret. (Paris: Colin. 4 fr.) 


By Arthur Irwin 


By John Brown, D.D. 


By Various Writers. (Nisbet. 


“Le Métier de Roi.” Roman. Par Colette Yver. (Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy. 3 fr. 50.) 
* * * 


Ir is Messrs. Constable’s intention to widen the scope 
of the series which, under the title of “ Religions” followed 
by “Philosophies Ancient and Modern,” have had a wide 
popularity as handy primers by admitted authorities. The 
new extension under the editorial conduct, like its prede- 
cessors, of Mr. Seccombe is to take the form of “ Bio- 
graphies Ancient and Modern”: Lives planned, that is to 
say, to indicate salient episodes and living movements in 
the course mainly of the last hundred years, but not to 
exclude lives far more ancient, if these are still potent in 
some way or other. Mohammed and Charlemagne, for in- 
stance, will be included. The literary squadron will come 
first, it appears, with Sainte-Beuve, Sheridan, Lafcadio 
Hearn, Samuel Butler, The Two Dumas, Tolstoy, and Morris. 
Among statesmen and savants the names of Bismarck, 
Lincoln, Ito, Parnell, Garibaldi, Pasteur, Mendel, and 
Galton are to be among the early volumes. The external 
features of the preceding series are, it is understood, to be 


maintained. 
* * ¥ 


Mrs. ANNA Roseson Burr, whose book on “The Auto- 
biography ” appeared a couple of years ago, is engaged upon 
a work which will give an historical account of the develop- 
ment of introspection as shown in those writers who have 
recorded their own religious experiences. In her former 
volume Mrs. Burr stated that an authoritative and complete 
work on the religious autobiography would be of immense 
value. ‘Considering the part played by these records in 
our mental history,” she says, “our neglect of them ‘s 
amazing indeed.” Such books as St. Augustine’s ‘“ Confes- 
sions,” George Fox’s “Journals,” Newman’s “ Apologia,” 
and Renan’s “Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse” will 
never be without readers, and Mrs. Burr’s study of the type 
to which they belong will be looked for with interest. 


* * * 


Tue unfortunate coincidence of two writers being at 
work independently upon books dealing with the same subject 
is so common that hardly a season passes without examples 
of this unwitting rivalry. This spring Mr. Crawford Flitch 
and Mrs. Stuart Boyd have written books on the Balearic 
Islands, and Mr. George Renwick and Miss Rosalind Travers 
on Finland, while the announcement that Miss Ada Earland 
was preparing a book for Messrs. Hutchinson on “ John Opie 
and His Circle’’ has led Mr. W. Roberts to write a letter 
to the “ Atheneum,” stating that he has been at work for 
several years upon an exhaustive book on John Opie. We 
are acquainted with a case in which a writer, after having 
labored for years on a subject, learned that another had been 
similarly employed, and at once sent all his notes and 





information to his rival. But this generosity can only 
happen in the rare cases of those who have a disinterested 
love of letters, and are not dependent on authorship for a 
livelihood. 


* * * 


Tue third volume of Dr. James Gairdner’s “ Lollardy 
and the Reformation in England” will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan within the next few weeks. It covers the 
reign of Edward VI., a period when the words Lollard and 
Lollardy had almost passed out of use. But Dr. Gairdner 
explains that “the New Learning” was but a fresh name 
for an old thing, and he feels justified in retaining the title. 
In a long introduction, he deals with some of the criticisms 
passed on the earlier volumes of his work. 


* * * 


THE same publishers are about to issue a volume of 
lectures on religious topics by Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, the 
author of “ Italy and Her Invaders,” and other historical 
works. The lectures, which were delivered by the author to 
his fellow-members of the Society of Friends, treat of how 
faith may be won, and of how it has been fought for in old 
times by men who had to face persecution. 


* * * 


Tue publishing business of Mr. John Milne has been 
taken over by Mr. W. J. Ham Smith, formerly associated 
with Mr. Heinemann’s firm, and will be carried on at 6, 
John Street, Adelphi. The Adelphi seems to possess a great 
attraction for publishers, and bids fair to take the place 
once held by Paternoster Row. 


* * * 


An attractive literary miscellany has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Nisbet, under the title of “From a 
Northern Window.” Its aim has been “ to produce a number 
of contributions of an original and harmonious nature and 
covering a sufficient range of literature to embrace a variety 
of interests.’’ Three of the essays are from the pen of the 
late Ian Maclaren, and will be read with enjoyment by 
every lover of books. The first is on “‘ Books and Bookmen,” 
a subject which Ian Maclaren has treated in just the right 
vein of mock solemnity. He admits that a bookman need not 
be ashamed upon occasion of trifling with various kinds of 
reading, and confesses to “a devouring thirst for detective 
stories.” He also tells of his early loves in the world of 
books, speaking with feeling of such Red Indian and trapper 
stories as “‘ Leaping Deer, the Shawnee Spy,” “ Bull’s-Eye 
Joe,”’ and others with equally alluring titles. There are few 
readers who do not cast an occasional backward glance at 
these companions of their boyhood, though most of us are 
wise enough not to run the risk of disillusion by attempt- 
ing to read them again. Another reason is that they are 
often difficult to procure. The present writer has searched 
in vain for “ Will Watch, the Smuggler King,” a work which 
swam into his ken simultaneously with “Ivanhoe,” and to 
which he owes many hours of unalloyed pleasure. 


* * * 


Ian Mactare_n has also a good word to say for that 
“most toothsome kind of literature,” the essay, ‘“ whose 
decay always means the decay of culture.” He pays a 
tribute to Mr. Birrell, but apropos of Mr. Birrell’s demand, 
as a point of friendship, that a man should love George 
Borrow, he shrewdly remarks that Borrow is “an excellent 
but an acquired taste,” and adds that he “ would propose 
‘Mark Rutherford’ and the ‘Revolution in Tanner’s Lane’ 
as a sound test for a bookman’s palate.” Tan Maclaren 
tells a capital anecdote of true literary appreciation. A 
colonial squatter, who had made his pile, wrote home to 
an old friend asking for some chests of the best procurable 
books to be sent out. His friend took the task seriously 
and despatched “in the best editions and in pleasant 
binding, the very essence of English literature.” To his 
disappointment, the only acknowledgment he received was 
a post-card, saying that the consignment had arrived in good 
condition. But a year afterwards there came a letter, show- 
ing that the squatter had not been idle. “ Have been work- 
ing over the books,” it ran, “and if anything new has been 
written by William Shakespeare or John Milton, please send 
it out.” 
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Rebdiewws. 


PITT THE PEACE MINISTER.* 


Dr. Hottanp Rose has devoted so much time, care, and 
talent to the biography of Napoleon, that his long expected 
life of Napoleon’s great opponent has been awaited with 
keen interest and curiosity. The first of the volumes in 
which he is to describe Pitt’s career from the documents now 
available will not disappoint the hopes of his readers. It 
is a very thorough, patient, and scholarly piece of work. 
Dr. Rose speaks in his Preface of Lecky’s bias against 
Pitt, and the general tendency of his own book is to de- 
fend Pitt from charges brought against him by Lecky, as 
well as by historians who, unlike Lecky, have surveyed 
this period in a spirit of sympathy and admiration for 
Pitt’s great antagonist in English politics. Dr. Rose 
writes as a Pittite, but not as a wholly uncritical and in- 
discriminate admirer. When the work is completed it will 
form a massive and exhaustive biography, and everyone who 
reads it will have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
writer has explored all the documents that came within 
his reach. This means more now than at any other time, 
for new material for the writing of eighteenth-century his- 
tory is continually accumulating, partly as the result of the 
labors of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, partly 
as the result of the action of the Government’s Departments 
in throwing open their archives for this period, three or 
four years ago. As far as documents are concerned, the 
historian who writes at a distance of time is at an advan- 
tage, and this may be set off against the disadvantage of 
having to rely on documents alone. 

In this volume Dr. Rose carries Pitt’s career down 
to the outbreak of the great war with Revolutionary France. 
It is Pitt’s great period, and even those who cannot take 
Dr. Rose’s view of Pitt’s place in the history of progress 
and improvement can understand and share his enthusiasm 
for the spectacle of courage, resourcefulness, and composure 
that his hero presents in the remarkable beginning of 
his public life. There are two moments when this cold 
and impersonal figure inspires a real emotion and feeling 
in the modern reader. One is the moment when he is 
fighting almost single-handed against the giants of politics, 
and defeating them by a certain solitary and lonely courage ; 
the other, long after the close of this volume, when he sur- 
veys in the same dogged spirit the unbroken field of war 
and desolation that is Europe. The beginning and the end 
of his career are its great dramatic scenes. For the rest, 
his character and his achievements and his life, though they 
exact respect from all and excite admiration in many, are sin- 
gularly unfitted to touch the heart or the imagination. 
No historian has succeeded in discovering a spell or charm 
in them. There was no want of sympathy between Pitt 
and Lord Rosebery, but it is in describing the other 
characters of the time, and particularly in describing Pitt’s 
great opponent, that Lord Rosebery’s pen takes fire; his 
politics are true to Pitt, but his heart deserts to Fox. It 
is no disparagement of Dr. Rose’s book to say that when we 
put it down the impression of Pitt’s personality remains 
unaltered, and that he has not romanticised this haughty and 
stately figure. Dr. Rose, indeed, helps to explain why Pitt 
leaves the world cold, when he says that, in some respects, 
he was more a Grenville than a Pitt. Many men owe some- 
thing to their vices. Chatham’s vanity has served to make 
his heroic qualities still more interesting. Fox’s friends 
would have died for his most outrageous faults; nobody 
would suffer the toothache for an hour for the virtues or the 
vices of a Grenville. Nor is this the only isolating fact 
about Pitt’s character and career. He would have been 
a more lovable man, as he would have been a more 
valuable Minister, if he had sometimes tasted defeat. ‘‘ How 
much better men and greater statesmen would Pitt and Fox 
have been,’’ said a wise contemporary, ‘‘ if the one had 
spent half his time in power, and the other half of his in 
Opposition.’”’ Pitt was before all things a great Parliamen- 
tarian; the art in which he excelled was the art of con- 
vincing and impressing the House of Commons, and that is 
not an art that leaves legends or dreams for posterity. Many 











*“ William Pitt and National Revival.” By J. Holland Rose, 
Litt. D. Bell. 16s. net. 
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of Pitt’s admirers have sneered at the Holland House cult 
of Fox, but they have failed to see that with this personal 
admiration and the natural flattery of his intimates there 
was a real association of generous ideas, and that the name 
of Fox was linked with disinterested and romantic causes. 
There was a moment, and it is the time described by Dr. 
Rose in this volume, when Pitt’s name was the synonym 
to the public for honest, sincere, and single-minded 
government, but those early associations were overshadowed 
by the memories of the Pitt who maintained the monopoly 
of the old oligarchy by coercion, corruption, and espionage. 
Thus, whereas the cult of Fox was an inspiration for good 
in the closing days of the old régime, and held together a 
handful of men of liberal ideas, the name of Pitt was 
borrowed for the superstitions and the crimes of a threatened 
and panic-stricken order. 

Dr. Rose calls his volume Pitt and ‘ the National 
Revival.”’ The title is only half justified. It is true that 
by his wise and pacific policy during these years Pitt 
enormously strengthened England’s position in the world, 
that he released her with wonderful skill and rapidity from 
some of the worst consequences of the mad stubbornness of 
George the Third and the criminal compliance of Lord 
North. It is true also that, but for the factious conduct of 
the Opposition, Pitt would have done still more to improve 
the condition of England and Ireland by his commercial 
treaty, a fact that extenuates though it does not excuse 
his deliberate policy of preserving corruption and 
abuses in Irish administration, and his resistance to 
reform. But if we take a broader view of the condition of 
England, the word ‘‘ revival ’’ will seem an exaggeration. 
England was governed by a small oligarchy, and the danger 
in such a State is the danger that the unrepresented classes 
may be treated with injustice and suffer great injuries. 
This was happening throughout Pitt’s lifetime. He died, 
after a long reign, leaving the poor worse off in relation 
to the rich than he found them. The pressure of the upper 
classes had increased; the lower classes were sinking into 
greater dependence and greater poverty. Pitt did nothing 
to protect them, or even to show that he was conscious 
of their danger and their wrongs. It was left to Burke to 
attack the penal laws; to Fox and to Sheridan to attack 
the gross cruelties of the game preserves, the brutality of 
justice, and the rapacity of employers. Pitt’s gross neglect 
of the poor is to be explained on various grounds, but we 
fancy that one explanation is to be found in his unfor- 
tunate friendships. Dundas, who did the dirty work of 
corruption, and was as incompetent in administering the 
War Office as he was vigorous in persecuting his political 
opponents, was not likely to remind him of the wrongs of 
men without votes or power. Yet, in one sense, Dundas’s 
friendship was scarcely more mischievous than the friend- 
ship of Wilberforce. It is the custom to speak of the 
comradeship of Wilberforce and Pitt as a splendid example 
of the power of friendship to prompt great public ends. 
But where are we to look for its fruits? Pitt made a 
superb speech on the slave trade, but he died leaving 
it untouched, though Fox showed in the few weeks left 
to him of life how easy it was for a determined man to 
overcome the resistance of Court and colleagues. For the 
rest, it is impossible not to see that it was a profound 
misfortune that Pitt should only have come into touch with a 
world that could pity thé poor, through the medium of 
this morbid Evangelical. Wilberforce was often, though 
by no means always, on the side of the weak and op- 
pressed, in some instances he was their implacable opponent. 
But his philanthropy was at the caprice of his Puritanism. 
He thought a good way to serve the poor was to put them 
into prison for neglecting to go to church, and, at a time 
of acute suffering and poverty, he was overcome by Percival’s 
decision to summon Parliament on a Tuesday in order to 
prevent Sunday travelling. It was only in this atmo- 
sphere that Pitt was introduced to the wrongs of the poor, 
and it was not an atmosphere that was likely to touch 
his critical nature. This period was full of disasters ; 
and Dr. Holland Rose is justified in tracing many of them 
back to the Coalition. It was a supreme disaster that Pitt 
and Fox were thrown into antagonism by a series of events 
for which the elder man must take the chief responsibility, 
and that England thus lost the benefit of the combination 
of Fox’s generous sense for freedom with Pitt’s great 
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practical and persevering power. But it was also a disaster 
of no ordinary kind that the humane ideas of the age were 
presented to this cold and scornful temperament, not by 
a man like Sheridan, who hated cruelty wherever he found 
it, the truest philanthropist of his day, but by a man 
like Wilberforce, whose philanthropy was at once awakened 
and confined by the narrowing zeal of his religion. 


“A GENTLEMAN AND A SCHOLAR.’’* 
Tue breed thus indicated is said to be nearly extinct. If 
true, ‘tis a pity, for the combination produced excellent 
results, and Mr. Liddell, in his own person, exemplifies its 
merits. 
Sir Walter Scott taught us to admire 


* The Baron of Ravensworth prancing in 
As he views his domains upon Arkindale side,” 


pride, 


and of that chieftain Mr. Liddell is a worthy descendant— 
worthy, except in his inability to ‘‘prance ’’ ; for he tells us 
that, though he was born at his grandfather’s house at 
Bramham—one of the Holy Places of fox-hunting—he can 
never get on a horse without a feeling of apprehension, 
which, as he justly observes, ‘‘ is fatal to anything like 
horsemanship.’’ I will not waste the small space at my 
command by dissertation on the pedigrees of Liddell and 
Lane-Fox, for these can be studied in the meritorious works 
of Sir Bernard Burke. Rather will I confine myself to the 
sayings and doings of Adolphus George Charles Liddell, 
who was born in 1846, and is now Secretary to the Lord 
Chancellor, and dispenser of his ecclesiastical patronage. 


Fortunate in the accident of his birth, Mr. Liddell was 
scarcely less so in his early opportunities of culture. His 
father had been a Fellow of All Souls; his next-door 


neighbor was Sir Henry Taylor; Tennyson dropped in to 
tea. He went to luncheon with Lord Chief Baron Pollock, 
who got up at five in the morning to read mathematics. 
In his holidays he stayed with his uncle, Lord Ravensworth, 
who ‘‘ translated the odes of Horace into English verse ’ 

and at the house of a gentleman who, inthe middle of 


dinner, asked his son to “ state the fifth proposition of 
Euclid algebraically.’”” The poetic Lord Ravensworth 


” 


had a son—‘‘ Harry, my cousin ’’—who generally retired 
to his room after tea to translate a passage from Scott’s 
novels into French. But, perhaps, the crowning glory of 
this privileged boyhood was the companionship of Professor 
Owen, who gave a banquet ‘‘ inside a Megatherium, sitting, 
with other savants, in the cranium, and making an oration to 
the assembled guests, who sat at along tablein the stomach.”’ 
It was only natural that young humanity, surfeited with 
such delights, should find a private school ‘‘cold’’ and 
“bare” and and “rough,” even though 
lieved by week-ends with a Royal Duchess and glimpses of 
Ellen Terry in ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ and of 
Napoleon III. in the garden of the Tuileries. In January, 
1859, young Liddell went to Eton, and was placed in the 
house of the Rev. Edward Balston, ‘‘ a lovable person who 
seldom came into the boys’ part of the house, and left a 
good deal to our sense of honor.’’ Here he was thoroughly 
happy, and made a delightful set of friends, most of whom, 
he tells us—and we are not surprised to learn—are his 
friends to the present day. Turning again to culture, we note 
that this incipient scholar admired Homer before he could 
read him, and ‘‘constantly repeated to himself ’’ two Homeric 
words which he had picked up from a friend. This must 
have sounded rather odd, but was perhaps an hereditary 
trait, for he tells us of an uncle (Lord Hardwicke) who 
‘‘ would get hold of a word or phrase, and for many months 
apply it to anything and everything. Thus, at one time, 
he could not utter three sentences without bringing in 
the word ‘ Rantoon,’ a kind of bicycle propelled by the arms. 
At the time of the American War, everything in the same way 
was dubbed a ‘Ticonderagua.’’’ Surely Mr. Horace Vachell or 
Mrs. Humphry Ward might make something of this aristo- 
cratic idiosyncrasy. But, though thus early devoted to Greek, 
Mr. Liddell appears to have been less at home in Latin. His 
tutor remarked that his Latin prose ‘‘ might have been 


‘“ ~~ 
coarse re- 
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written by a medieval bishop.’’ A poetic vein, however, soon 
asserted itself, and his verses, both Latin and English, 
acquired a fame which must have made Uncle Ravens- 
worth envious. In due time he mounted into the division 
over which the famous “ Billy Johnson ’’ presided, and, 
like everyone else who was taught by that remarkable 
teacher, he acquired ‘‘ an interest in scholarship and poetry 
which he never had before.”’ 

But it must not be imagined that all this wealth of 
culture destroyed in Mr. Liddell the instincts of healthy boy- 
hood. He rowed and played cricket, and kept tortoises ; 
got out of window after lock-up; learned to shoot and 
fight in the holidays; catapulted the horse that drew the 
carriage that contained the mother-in-law of the mathe- 
matical master ; narrowly escaped the rod for decorating a 
map with a picture of Tom Sayers’s prize-fight, and did 
not escape it for ‘‘ showing up an old punishment ”’ when 
a new one was required. Meanwhile, he was acquiring a 
literary style, not the least over-precious, but full of idiom 
and vigor. In March, 1863, all England went wild in its 
welcome of Princess Alexandra. ‘‘ She came through Eton 
about four, and I and about half-a-dozen other chaps ran 
after her for nearly a mile by the side of her carriage, so 
I had a stunning view of her. She grinned away like 
beans, and so did her mother.’’ At Easter, 1864, he quitted 
Eton, with eighty or ninety Leaving Books”’ in his 
portmanteau—‘‘ a good foundation for a library.” 

After Eton came sixteen months with a private tutor, 
who ‘“ inclined to gloominess ’’ and ‘‘ inspired awe,’’ but 
taught well; and in October, 1865, Mr. Liddell went up 
to Balliol, then a small college with an extraordinarily strong 
staff of tutors. In describing those twin, but rival, deities, 
Jowett and T. H. Green, Mr. Liddell at his best. 
‘* Jowett was always the revered schoolmaster, in whose 
company we endeavored to be virtuous for fear of exciting 
his displeasure. But Green was an elder brother, in whose 
society we were ashamed to be selfish or mean.’’ Mr. 
Liddell read philosophy, and played cricket, and practised 
drawing at South Kensington, and had generally a ‘‘ good 
time.’’ He took his degree in 1869, and then, his father 
having amiably enjoined a year’s holiday, spent a winter 
in Rome—perhaps the most interesting of winters, for it 
was marked by the meeting of the Vatican Council, and 
the Temporal Power had entered on its last year of life. 
‘‘ After waiting for some time, a papal mitre appeared 
over the heads of the soldiers. This mounted on to a 
raised chair, when it was removed, and a head disclosed 
like a silver pill in a white skull-cap—that of Pio Nono 
himself.’”  A_ silver pill in a white skull-cap. How good 
that is! as good as Carlyle’s description of Rogers. On 
his return from the Continent, Mr. Liddell was called to the 
Bar, joining the Northern Circuit, though the reason why 
he chose that pursuit is not obvious. He says :— 


““ 


“c 


is 


“What mental powers I had were a long way from the tip 
of my tongue, and I was hopelessly deficient in readiness and 
repartee. My natural nervousness, increased by two or three 
early failures, made life a perpetual struggle between the 
desire to succeed in my profession and the longing to shirk 
the pain and humiliation of a task which I did badly.” 


These words may seem to savor of undue self-depreciation, 
but the following extract from a diary tends to bear them 
out :— 


* Durham Assizes. Hawkins asked me to defend a 
murder case which is on for trial next week. Read the 
depositions I passed three rather uneasy days, and the 
case came on upon the 19th. The prisoner was a negro 


who had quarrelled with his wife. I spoke for about 
twenty minutes, dwelling on the provocation, and the 
generally aggravating character of the female sex. Hawkins 
summed up dead against me, and the jury convicted the 
prisoner. 
Poor negro! 
counsel. 
Mr. Liddell had obviously some great advantages in 
starting at the Bar. He was personally popular. His 
family was well-known and influential ; and his father’s old 
friends made a point of being civil to him. He admits 
that ‘all round the Circuit the wind was tempered by 
visits, in the intervals of attending Court, to the houses 
of friends and relations, or by fishing or walking excursions.”’ 
He picked up a good many odd jobs, such as law-reporting 
for the ‘‘ Times,’’ Marshalships, Secretaryships to Royal 
Commissions, Revising Buarristerships, Treasury Enquiries, 


We are not told what he thought of his 
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Kxaminerships-in-Law, and the like; but still he was not 
happy. But at the end of 1886 he was made Chief Clerk in 


the Crown Office, and he bade good-bye to the Bar without a 
tear :— 


“No one who has not followed the Bar, and spent his 
time in laborious idleness, with rare intervals of hard work 
done in terror of failure, or has not felt the degradation of a 
small attorney passing you by with contempt, and handing a 
guinea-prosecution to the next man, or the apprehension of 
growing old in an unsuccessful life, can tell what a joy it 
is to me to quit the profession.” 

It is not for the profane outsider here to surmise the 
nature of the business transacted in the ‘“ Crown Office” ; 
but it obviously leaves a good deal of leisure for social 
enjoyment, and this opportunity Mr. Liddell has con- 
scientiously used. He has, as the phrase is, been every- 
where and seen everything, and has recorded his observa- 
tions with singular felicity :— 

“Gladstone closed the debate—a curious accent 
rather wild look, but a very picturesque head.” 
“The Duke of Argyll... . was good and hit hard. 

Gladstone stood by the Throne looking awful, his 

turning down till the corners went out at his chin.” 


“It was comic to see Mr. Gladstone’s fury with Mr. 
Chamberlain, before whom he danced, shaking his hands at 


and a 


Mr. 


mouth 


him, Chamberlain scanning his opponent through his eye- 
glass, with an unmoved, perky visage. Mr. Goschen 
followed, commonplace and stuffy-voiced at first, a great 


contrast to the orator who had just sat down.” 

‘* Miss T. told us at dinner about the ‘ Pembroke Castle ’ 
trip. Never was such a menagerie on board a ship. Glad- 
stone’and Tennyson the lions, surrounded by a crowd of 
doctors, society persons, toadies, and bores, all worshipping. 
Into this mixture were suddenly discharged, at Copenhagen, 
three or four kings with their families and suites. ‘ The 
toadies and society persons had a happy day, and the bores 
have been borers ever since.’ ”’ 


It is no reproach to Mr. Liddell that he has known an 
extraordinary number of lions, for he has nothing of the 
lion-hunter in him. From his earliest years, the lions have 
walked into his, or his friends’, gardens, and he has been 
the privileged recipient of their roars. 


*“ At a dance at Mr. Tennyson’s, at Farringford, I remem- 
ber seeing the Poet Laureate joining vigorously in the revels. 
He even condescended to take the floor, dancing in a stately, 
almost deliberative, way with a young damsel in a polka. 
. . . I am not sure that I did not regret having gone to 
that dance, which had much the same effect upon me that the 
scenes in Lucian’s ‘ Dialogues of the Dead’ must have had 
upon a worshipper of Zeus.” 

‘*In the winter of this year I met Thomas Carlyle. ; 
He sat in an arm-chair surrounded by all the women of the 
party, some literally sitting at his feet, and poured forth a 
monotonous chant of denunciation of the manners, minds, and 
morals of the present generation—‘a tale of little meaning, 
though the words were strong.’ ”’ 

Hostess to Herbert Spencer.—“ 
flowers have consciousness.”” 

Herbert Spencer.—“ If you are determined to adhere to the 
proposition that it is possible to dissociate the existence of 
consciousness from the physiological process of nervous or- 
ganisation, I must differ from you altogether.” 

‘‘ Herbert Spencer, being asked why he ate strawberry 
jam at breakfast, said that ‘the beneficial effects of happi- 
ness on mankind have been much under-rated. He could 
not digest the same food for many days, simply from the effect 
that monotony would have upon his mind. He had heard of 
a man who went into a decline from eating nothing but 
mutton chops.’ ” 


I shall always believe that 


With that last word of the materialistic philosophy, we 
close Mr. Liddell’s book, thanking him for much enjoy- 
ment, and making only one criticism. His title is a mis- 
nomer. The writer is no ’ but a fine 
specimen of a rare type. 


“ordinary mortal,’ 


G. W. E. R. 





THE ROMAN SOLDIER IN ENGLAND.* 


THERE are probably not many reviewers who would under- 
take to pronounce confidently as experts upon a book like 
this; yet no student of history can fail to realise something 
of its great value. Mr. Curle, himself, describes how the 
work, which he had hoped to complete in a few months, has 
taken him five years. Written as a series of lectures to be 
delivered before the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, this 
account of the excavations at Newstead has been gradually 


ee * Roman Frontier Post and Its 
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expanded “ until it has become in some measure a compara- 
tive study ” of a typical Roman fort, and of the men who 
garrisoned it to keep down the half-civilised frontier tribes 
who then held what is now one of the busiest centres of 
work and thought in the modern world. Mr. Curle has had 
assistance from many and distinguished scholars, to whose 
help he renders full justice; and the result is certainly 
most creditable, both to the author and to the Society which 
has commissioned and contributed to the work—and, we 
may add, to the publishers who have produced it. Mono- 
graphs of this quality, in text and illustration, are not too 
common in Great Britain; yet it is only on the founda- 
tions of such exhaustive studies that history can be raised 
to the dignity of a science. 

The finds at Newstead are here described and figured 
with all possible minuteness, and interpreted in relation 
with similar discoveries in Roman forts from all parts of that 
vast Empire—from the Rhine, the Danube, and the sands 
of Algeria. We see here, in his daily life, that soldier who 
was the ‘“ handy-man”’ of Imperial Rome; who, by his own 
skill and experience in all the practical arts of life, as well 
as by his wonderful organisation, made more lasting con- 
quests than with the point of his sword. We first find 
certain more or less shapeless mounds on the estates of 
Mr. Thomas Roberts and Mr. William Younger, in the 
occupation of such and such tenants whose names are now 
written in this Book of Chronicles; mounds that dwindle 
from year to year under the plough or the spade. Monk- 
barns has woven fantastic tales about them for many a year 
past; Edie Ochiltree, on the other hand, is convinced that 
“he minds the bigging o’t.”’ 


Mr. Curle sets his spade-men 
to work ; 


and here, under the sod, he discloses a nest of 
bygone human thought and deed, busier and more wonder- 
ful than any beehive or anthill. We sce its streets, its open 
places, its drains; we find the Principia with its entrance- 
hall, outer and inner court, chapel and altar. Here was 
“the administrative centre of the fort’’; here the stan- 
dards were kept in their own shrine, and the military trea- 
sure in a vault below the chapel; under the same roof 
were regimental offices, officers’ rooms, &c., &c. On either 
side, heavy buttressed walls show us where the great grana- 
ries stood, flanking the central buildings. Then the officers’ 
quarters; then the men’s barracks, “twelve rows of small 
huts, arranged in pairs, each pair having a street between 
them’’; other buildings still, too many to enumerate here, 
but all explored and ransacked in every corner by the dili- 
gence of Mr Curle and his Society of Antiquaries. Every 
well, every pit is cleared out; every potsherd is made to 
tell its tale. The coins, the vegetable and animal remains, 
are estimated and classified by different experts in the 
Appendices. We know now what types of horses the soldiers 
used; each type is made visible by a photograph of one of 
its modern representatives: a stallion from the Russian 
steppes, an Iceland pony, a diminutive Shetland. In one 
pit we find the skeleton of “a dwarfish female, about 
twenty-two or twenty-three years old”’; in another, a skull. 
cleft somewhat clumsily by an axe. All possible household 
implements are here; the crockery often roughly scratched 
with the owner’s name to guard against misappropriation ; 
not infrequently, Mr. Curle can tell us the very town in Gaul 
where the ware was made, the very quarry on the Rhine 
whence the quern millstone was digged. 

The illustrations are as good as the text—admirably 
chosen and reproduced. The pages of facsimiles of potters’ 
trade-marks will be a revelation to many readers; and the 
tools, as usual, are pathetically like those we use to-day, 
both in their general resemblance and in a certain child-like 
simplicity which goes straight to the heart. Especially in- 
teresting, too, are the bronze and iron tilting-masks, which 
Mr. Curle has apparently the merit of having been the first 
to explain. Here and there the objects seem to be unique, 
or nearly so; but in most cases they are illustrated by 
analogous examples from other Roman camps. Nothing can 
better illustrate the care with which all this has been done 
than the exhaustive list, on pp. 116-139, of all the objects 
found in the different pits within the camp. There was 
fortunately no “destructor” in Roman Newstead; and the 
antiquary has fine gleaning among the soldiers’ rubbish. 
Every page of this book has something to tell us of the 
men who did so much to mould our language, our thoughts, 
our institutions; the men whose very heel-taps we are 
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sometimes’ glad to drink. We are reminded how even so 
aristocratic a word as Chivalry is but an echo from the 
slang of those ‘‘ single men in barracks ’’ who were sent to 
keep our ancestors in order—of that Roman legionary who 
insisted upon calling his equine companion a ‘‘ caballus,”’ 
and from whom, rather than from Cicero, Gaul learnt her 
language, and handed so much of it down tous. In the days 
when Macaulay’s New Zealander shall nave made out of 
mere pigeon-English a whole great literature of his own, let 
us hope that his excavators may find as good an interpreter 
as Mr. Curle. 





OVERLAND TO INDIA.* 


Dr. Sven Heptry’s latest book is the record of a journey from 
Trebizond to Nushki, and, after Teheran, by a route little 
known, across the Great Kevir, or Salt Desert, through 
Tebbes and Naibend, to Seistan, on by the valley of the 
Hilmend, just touching Afghanistan, to the plains of 
Beluchistan, and India. It was a journey through Ahriman, 
the Persia of sand and desert, not through Ormuzd, the 
land of roses and of poetry; one right off the beaten track, 
such as Sven Hedin delights in, one deeply instructive and 
full of interest, as described for us by the famous Swedish 
explorer with a pen so eager to note down every detail of 
consequence, so ready to portray every peculiarity of land 
and people, that the reader has little difficulty in conjuring 
up some very realistic scenes of life in the Persian desert 
and the desert lands which lie between Persia and India 
proper. 

The journey was commenced in October, 1905, when Dr. 
Hedin crossed from Constantinople to Batoum, therefrom to 
Trebizond, and then on, by way of Erzerum, Bayazid, Tabriz, 
and Kazvin, to Teheran. From Teheran, reached about the 
middle of December, the journey proper commenced. En 
route to Teheran, Dr. Hedin had many interesting experi- 
ences, some of them unpleasant ones. Passing through 
Armenia, he was struck with the injustice of Turkish rule. 
Later, in Caucasia, he has something good to say of the 
Turks—that one certainly travels more comfortably and 
safely in Turkish carriages in Asia Minor, where one meets 
with civility and honesty, than in the Russian Caucasus. 
In the opinion of Dr. Hedin, Russia is able to keep in check 
the Georgians, Tartars, and Armenians of Caucasia only 
because they live like cat and dog, and are occupied with 
mutual rivalry. Of the Persians we are told: 

“‘they are a degenerate race, without orderly control, without 

discipline and obedience; a morality which reminds one of 

whited sepulchres; a language which produced one of the world’s 

richest literatures, but is now spoken by a people which has 

lost mastery over itself, and is spoken in a land which seems 

, doomed to disappear as an independent State.” 

In Persia the traveller’s rank and dignity are measured by 
the number of his servants. The more numerous the rap- 
scallions and idlers that swarm in his wake, the greater the 
prestige and consideration he can lay claim to. We are 
afraid this is true of lands in the East other than Persia. 
At Tabriz Dr. Hedin met Ali Muhamed, then Crown Prince. 
He discovered that His Highness was carrying on the most 
scandalous speculations in grain, in company with the 
richest man in Tabriz, raising the price of bread to double 
the normal, so that the people were perishing of hunger. 
Since that time Ali Muhamed has ruled as Shah-in-Shah— 
and been driven from his throne, as a despot. Now it is his 
son who wears the crown of the Kajars, and, if all signs 
speak true, says Dr. Hedin, it will surely be his coat-of- 
arms which will one day be broken on the grave of 
Ahasuerus. 

Teheran gave no pleasure to Dr. Hedin. He had visited 
it twenty years before, and the Oriental type was far less 
altered then than now. The last gleam of the old days has 
vanished, there are European hotels, and gentlemen and 
ladies of European blood drive in droskies, and Teheran, like 
many other Levantine towns farther to the West, threatens 
to become more and more a cesspool of adventurers, fortune- 
hunters, and quacksalvers. Our traveller was not in the 
mood for towns and so-called civilisation. Before reaching 
Teheran, whilst passing through the province of Khamse, 
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the English telegraph line, along which secrets fly to India, 

annoyed him. He longed 
“to get away from these never-ending posts, marks of the net 
which the commonplace European civilisation has spun around 
the known world—to reach untrodden paths, where the mur- 
muring wires were not to be seen.” 

And on January 1st, 1906, he set out from Teheran : 


“‘ glad that in a few days we should leave the last village 
behind us, and then lose ourselves in a country where no 
tidings of the outer world penetrate, where no vegetation grows, 
but yet is so rich in mystical and unaccountable fascination, 
and where only the winds of heaven sing their dirges over the 
home of the hyena and the jackal.” 

A few days later, when he is approaching the Kevir, he 

writes :— 

“T was eager to return to the desert; its silent, inexplic- 
able witchery drew me on with irresistible force; I seemed to 
hear its mysterious voices calling to me from its depths, 
‘Come home.’ ”’ 

Travelling by way of Veramin and Kerim Khan, ex- 
changing at the former place a carriage of sorts for the back 
of a camel, experiencing dust-storms, a blinding snow-storm, 
intense cold at night, mists, and pitiless rain, Dr. Hedin 
arrived at the edge of the great salt desert known as the 
Great Kevir, over 300 miles in length and from 80 to 200 
miles wide. This he crossed, from Jandak to Sadfe and 
Turut, and re-crossed, from Turut to Khur. His experiences 
here form the most valuable portion of his work. The Kevir 
is a kind of masked subterranean lake, concealed and filled 
up by the loose material carried into it by watercourses, a 
lake which contains more mud than water, a lake with a 
bottom which, paradoxical as it may sound, lies higher than 
the water surface, and it is crusted with salt. The danger 
in crossing it lies in being caught in a heavy rainstorm. 
Dr. Hedin was compelled to wait several days on account of 
rain; then he made a dash, excellently arranged, and got 
across, from Hauz-i-Haji-Ramazan to Sadfe, a distance of 
eighty-five miles, in forty-eight hours. Of this marvellous 
journey, which has enabled Sven Hedin to impart much 
information, before unknown, concerning the dangerous salt 
patches of Persia, he writes :— 

“Before we are aware we are out on the salt-flat, which 
is covered with a very thin layer of dirt and mud. But the 
ground is treacherous, for if the camels put their hoofs through 
the salt crust, barely four inches thick, they are liable to break 
their legs, and if a whole sheet breaks in, they sink in the 
soaked clay, which, according to my men, forms a bed of mud 
five feet deep below the salt crust. Generally the hard 
salt belt is covered in winter by a foot of water, but this year 
the precipitation had been under the average. . . . The 
surface is as even as ice, but here and there stand small, 
shallow, yellow pools with white rings. In holes going right 
through the salt crust, clear water comes up. There is not the 
least trace of a path; it is swept away by the precipitation 
every winter. But it is not difficult to find the way. Skeletons 
of camels, not yet fallen to pieces, act as sign-posts.”’ 

Again, 

“* We have quite the feeling of being out at sea and longing 
for the coast (the natives declare that once the Kevir was a 
great inland sea). The moon was high, and when night came 
on I was able to read the compass by its light, and write down 
my notes. Walking was difficult and slippery, and the shadows 
from the moon in the holes confused me. They seem like 
black, yawning pits. You do not know how deep they are, and 
before you know anything about it, you are down. Lumps of 
plastic clay cling to the boot soles, which makes walking still 
more difficult and heavy. Sometimes a scream is heard 
when a camel has fallen and has to be helped on to its legs 
again. 

Having got across to Turut, not without rain, though, 
luckily, at the very last stage, Dr. Hedin soon started on the 
return journey, which was accomplished satisfactorily, 
though wet weather was experienced again, but no heavy 
rain, and eventually Aruzun was reached, the Doctor being 
glad to have the dreadful desert behind him ; quite sure that 
he had had more than enough of its salt and its infinite 
dreariness. 

Dr. Hedin spent some time in Tebbes, after leaving 
Khur, a thriving and luxuriant palm-garden, so near to the 
Kevir that it astonished him, and there he witnessed the 
Moharrem passion-play, as he terms it, and then passed on, 
by the northern edge of the Little Kevir, to Naibend, ex- 
ploring, by the way, the Ab-i-Kevir, or the lake which is 
situated in the Small Kevir. Naibend charmed Dr. Hedin; 
it is a beautiful oasis in the desert. Kuh-i-Naibend is some- 


times covered with bright white snow in a single night, and 
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when the air clears, the reddish-yellow village and the ever- 
green palms stand out vividly against the glittering field of 
fresh-fallen snow, tropical palms against an Arctic back- 
ground. Can anything be more charming? He is pleased 
also with the people; he describes them in enthusiastic terms 
—and passes on to Neh, and to the shores of the Hamun, in 
plague-stricken Seistan. A very interesting account of the 
passage across the shallow, reedy Hamun is given, and then 
we have a description of Nasretabad, where Sven Hedin 
stayed nine days with six Englishmen (one of them Captain 
Kelly, of plague fame), nine memorable days he terms them. 
From Captain Kelly he gathered much information concern- 
ing the plague—for one thing, that it might have been 
carried from India by wild-fowl—and then set out for the 
last portion of his journey to Nushki—through the valley 
of the Hilmend, and across the burning plains of Beluchi- 
stan—to arrive safely at his destination on May 13th, half 
a year, to a day, since he had left Trebizond. 

Dr. Hedin discusses many interesting subjects apart 
from actual travel—Alexander’s march, and the possibility of 
moving large bodies of troops along the Mekran coast, and 
climatic changes in Persia ; and the views he advances should 
prove of great value to the Indian Intelligence Department 
in particular, and to people in general who are interested 
in Persia. The two volumes which comprise the latest con- 
tribution by Sven Hedin to the geographical knowledge of 
the world, and which contain so much else of scientific value, 
are worthy of the writer. One feels that every detail ex- 
plained is treated with the utmost care and caution. Possess- 
ing an intimate acquaintance with so many Eastern tongues, 
Dr. Hedin has been able to penetrate very closely into the 
reserve with which the Oriental is surrounded, and, living 
and moving alone in their midst, he has given us some 
splendid sketches’of the men and women of the Persian 
deserts—and in a dual sense, seeing that he is as expert in 
pencilling places and faces as in penning phrases. The 
maps which go with the volumes have been very accurately 
prepared, and form a valuable addition. ‘‘ Overland to 
India ’’ is a work which should be on the shelves of everyone 
who is interested in the East; those who aspire to write con- 
cerning Persia cannot possibly afford to be without it. 





THE ADVANTAGES OF AN ATTITUDE.* 


THERE is, as a rule, no more tempting prey for the rapacious 
reviewer than the sensitive young poet. Behold, cries the 
sucking Jeffreys, this silly fellow who sets himself up be- 
side Milton and Shakespeare—how commonplace his thought, 
how lame his diction! With what delicious satire we will 
cover him, how cunningly our pens shall pierce his tender 
joints! And as there is nothing in the world more easily 
ridiculed than a flight of fancy, the reviewer, filled with 
that healthy scorn which is so admirable a substitute for 
wit, dashes the quivering bard from his pedestal and plunges 
him contumeliously in the mire. 

The irritation of the critic, however, is usually provoked 
less by the imperfections of the poetry than by the posture 
of the poet. For he whose concern is exclusively with the 
best words in the best order, cannot but feel himself dis- 
tinguished from the mere newspaper reading multitude; 
and although consistently “humble to God” the poet would 
be false to his own valuations if he were not also occasion- 
ally “haughty to man.” So while “plain words, thank 
heaven, are always understood,” there is a tendency in the 
natural mind to mistake the more subtle crafts of style 
for affectation; and at no time is the Englishman more 
conscious of fulfilling a sacred duty than when he is knocking 
oft that delicate bloom on the aspiring soul which he un- 
thinkingly calls conceit. 

It is possibly because Mr. Le Gallienne, like the peacock, 
appears to take a certain pleasure in his own attitude that 
the philistine is usually so eager to lay him low. Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s muse is undoubtedly clad, not in the nakedness 
of scientific truth, but in the fancy dress of a cultivated 
imagination. Her garment is richly embroidered with gar- 
lands and bedecked with knots of ribbon, and perhaps her 
countenance is not wholly innocent of cosmetics. But this 


*“ Attitudes and Avowals.”” By Richard Le Gallienne. Lane. 
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disguise is so habitual that it may with justice be called 
second nature; and to urge the author of “ Attitudes and 
Avowals” to write more simply would be to force upon him 
the most unpardonable of affectations. There is, however, 
nothing in this latest work that need offend our democratic 
instincts, or humiliate us by a sense of relative inferiority. 
Mr. Le Gallienne makes no proud Miltonic boast of immor- 
tality, nor do we detect him saying like Thackeray as he 
finished the chapter on the death of Colonel Newcome— 
‘ By God, this is genius!’’ On the contrary, the difference 
which Mr. Le Gallienne feels between himself and others is 
often to their advantage. The ordinary person is distinctly 
impressed with the sense of his personal existence; the 
poet is haunted by his own unreality. The ordinary person 
believes that it is right for him to be paid for his work ; 
the poet cannot see the connection between cheques and 
sonnets. The ordinary person keeps his appointments, 
dresses neatly, and shuts the door of his house behind him ; 
the poet recognises neither time nor space, wears his bodily 
habit with “a certain immortal carelessness,” and has no 
home but the Infinite. The poet is often uncomfortable, 
frequently criticised, and never in his lifetime wholly 
appreciated. And yet, when all this is admitted, the man of 
Things is conscious of a vague but rankling envy of the man 
of Words. He would like, but for one moment, to cease from 
common sense and respectability and share the poet’s hidden 
heaven. It would be pleasant (though perhaps a trifle 
irregular) to feel that “in the crowded avenue he is walking 
upon moonbeams”; and delightful (if possibly compromis- 
ing) “in the close packed cars to talk with spirits.” He 
would like to find substantial consolation in the crowds, 
inexpensive entertainment in the harmonies of the spheres, 
and relief from business worries in the vision of the “ flow- 
ing and weaving and singing and weeping of the radiant 
tragic forces of the sibylline universe.” But habit, hurry, 
and the primeval terror of appearing ridiculous, all con- 
spire to destroy that imagination the cultivation of which 
is the poet’s unique business. For 
‘‘ whereas other men must, to a large extent, occupy themselves 
with the mere journalism of living, and, highly or lowly 
stationed, are tor the most part mechanics engaged in running 
the physical machine, the feeding and clothing and scavenging 
of the world, slaves in mind, if not in body as well, to some 
gross or frivolous human need, the writer is all the time dealing 
with the great elemental forces, the motive passions of life. 
‘ With such beautiful material as this is his ‘ business’ 
his ‘ day’s work.’ As he comes down to his word factor in the 
morning, it is, say, the love affairs of Launcelot and Guinevere 
that claims his pressing attention. Or, perhaps, his arduous 
task that day is to write on Irish fairies, or to turn some 
verses to a daffodil. The mere rough material of his art, so 
to say, is marble and flowers and precious stones; his business 
transactions are with the rising moon and the ancient sea, the 
face of woman and the soul of man.” 


Yes, after all, Mr. Le Gallienne has the best of it! 

Amongst these latest avowals is a charming essay on 
fairy tales, shown to be, like the Christian religion, the 
flower of the democratic spirit. They are the “ consolatory 
fancies of the down-trodden and despairing, the dreams of 
the dust.’ For the hero of every fairy tale is the younger 
son, an adventurous, barefooted boy with no fortune but 
his wits; the heroine is always a beauty in rags, passed 
over by the worldly and successful. ‘And how do all fairy 
tales end? The beauty in rags becomes a queen upon a 
throne, the barefooted boy becomes a grand vizier.’’ In 
“The Human Need for Coney Island,” that desire for 
escape from the world-of-what-we-have-to-do into the world- 
of-what-we-would-like-to-do isi delicately analysed; for 
whether we loop the loop, ride wooden horses to the sound of 
barrel organs, take cock shies at Aunt Sallies, or sit reading 
Plato in the shade—the longing is the same. Delightful too 
is “ Books as Doctors,” where literary criticism mingles with 
hygienic admonition in a manner that is both tonic and 
diverting. At the close of these imaginative excursions are 
some serious reviews on modern writers. To Grant Allen, 
an intimate friend of the writer, is given an able and sym- 
pathetic study. In Mr. Le Gallienne’s opinion, “the most 
completely emancipated of any mind expressing itself in 
literature,” Grant Allen’s refusal to recognise or even to 
admit the possibility of that ‘something mystic” in human 
nature and his perhaps too confident setting up of “ Darwin 
and Herbert Spencer in place of the lost Hebrew pro- 
phets” make much of his thought appear harsh and shal- 
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A QUARTETTE OF TRAVEL BOOKS. 


Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. intend to publish in April and May a quartette of rather notable 
travel books, two of them dealing with Italy, one with Finland, and one with Canada. The Canadian volume 
is from the pen of Mr. R. E. Vernede, the clever young novelist, and will be entitled ‘‘ The Fair Dominion "’ (7s. 6d. 
net). Mr. Vernede has seen, and describes delightfully, many aspects of Canadian life unfamiliar to most 
visitors ; the book will contain a number of reproductions in colour of beautiful drawings by Mr. Cyrus Cuneo. 

Miss Rosalind Travers, a writer whose name will be new to many, though it is connected with two successful 
books of verse, is the author of the work on Finland (7s. 6d. net). It consists of a series of bright, intimate, uncon- 
ventional letters written from different parts of the Duchy to half a dozen correspondents of divers types 
and tastes, but forming a consecutive narrative. They touch upon every phase of Finnish life and character. 
Finland, besides being an ideal holiday-ground—fascinating especially to those on whom the beauties of Southern 
Europe have begun to pall—has a peculiar interest for us in that it is the most Feminist country in the world. 
Miss Travers, herself a noted figure in the Feminist movement in England, naturally devotes special attention to 
this subject. The volume will be fully illustrated. 


The two Italian books will present a curious contrast. One of them is to be a popular handbook to Italy, 
by Mr. Douglas Sladen, devised on somewhat novel lines, and illustrated by one hundred and sixty full-page repro- 
ductions from photographs specially provided by the Italian Government. Mr. Sladen himself has had twenty 
years’ experience of Italian travel, and in this compact and attractive volume he places the results at the disposal 
of visitors less well equipped. It will be found almost an indispensable, as well as a very companionable, supple- 
ment to the ordinary Guide-books. It will be entitled ‘‘ How to see Italy (by Rail).’’ 


Most people continue to traverse Italy by rail, but a motoring era has begun, and Mr. Paul C. Konody, in 
‘* Through the Alps to the Apennines,’’ establishes his right to be regarded as one of its pioneers. In this volume, 
to be published by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. early in April, he sets forth with infectious zest some of the impres- 
sions, experiences and adventures that befel him and his companions on their holiday trip in the ‘‘ Cricket ’’ along 
the highways and byways of Northern and Central Italy. The highways are open to everyone, but here and 
there along the byways are fascinating old towns and villages almost inaccessible by rail. Mr. Konody has things 
to tell of many of these which will be new to the vast majority of his readers. His book will be profusely illus- 
trated by reproductions of photographs taken by himself, as well as by a number of masterly pencil sketches by 
Mr. E. A. Rickards, the architect of the new Wesleyan Hall in Westminster, who was one of his companions on the 
trip. A very effective design for the cover has been executed by Mr. Simpson. 
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low. Mr. Le Gallienne’s appreciation of Tennyson is fervent 
and faithful, as is natural in a writer to whom form and 
music mean so much; whilst his admiration for the poetry 
of Meredith and Mr. William Watson is both enthusiastic 
and discriminating. 

But fine artist and good critic though Mr. Le Galliene is, 
there are moments nevertheless when the enjoyment of his 
readers is seriously threatened. A sentence like the fol- 
lowing :— 

‘Similarly, whenever s poet is able to transmute the crude 

materials of his philosophising into a lucent mysticism, 

minds unable to realise that there should be mystery in clear- 
ness mistake the profound azure of his thought for shallowness.” 


contributes little to the study of English literature; and 
on reading the description of ‘‘The smile that links woman 
with the powers of darkness—so beautiful, but O so evil! 
So evil, but O so beautiful!” and of “that most attractive 
of all smiles—the smile of a good woman,” it is difficult 
to repress a slight, involuntary grimace. Still, Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s spiritual attitudes are, on the whole, so graceful 
that we cannot take leave of him without a cordial expres- 
sion of our thanks. 





THE SINGLE HOMER.* 


In the field of Homer there is undoubtedly a great and 
growing revolt against the views of those who assign the 
Iliad to different hands and different periods. This is no 
revolt against the Higher Criticism. Those who believe in 
the single poet are no less concerned than their opponents 
to identify his civilisation and assign his date. Their con- 
tention is that the evidence for compilation is insufficient 
to prove even the fact, much more insufficient to justify 
the dogmatic division into strata upon which some editors 
have rashly ventured. This is not, of course, to deny the 
presence of small interpolations. The Athenians, who were 
of small consequence in Homer’s days, may have had no 
scruple about forging themselves a respectable antiquity, 
just as in the Necyia of the Odyssey a transcriber found 
places for some of his pet ghosts. Such additions do not 
make a composite work. So strong, indeed, is the revolt, 
that the whole aspect of the contest seems to change. The 
dividers are put on their defence, the unifiers lead the 
attack. Should the revolt succeed, it would be a striking 
justification of the great literary critics who have main- 
tained the unity of authorship on the ground of unity of 
style and thought. If it is to be defeated, it can only be 
by a union among its opponents. From the weltering con- 
fusion of theories, all claiming to be based on a scientific 
method and some at least claiming infallibility, there must 
arise a definite and consistent account, neither, as some do, 
fitting its facts to its presuppositions, nor omitting any body 
of evidence to which its conclusions are repugnant. Not yet 
are the bugles likely to sing truce, and the battle, fierce 
enough at times, has its use. We gain a deeper appreci- 
ation of a truth by taking up arms in its cause. 

Among the supporters of a single Homer, Mr. Lang has 
for many years held a foremost place. His view is that the 
poems present to us a civilisation which came between 
the older A®gean life, made in some ways familiar to us by 
the excavators, and the later life which reached its highest 
point in the glorics of Athens. It was a transition period 
between the ages of bronze and of iron. It still employed 
bronze for its weapons, but used iron for some other imple- 
ments. The lines of argument are widely spread. Con- 
siderations, literary and linguistic, historical and archeo- 
logical, have all their place. The archseologists are not 
patient with one who contends that here their testimony 
has the least weight. Many of their discoveries in the land 
of Homer have little or no connection with Homer’s world ; 
such as have a connection hardly touch the question of 
authorship. They can hardly deny the probability of a 
transition period, whether this period is to be attached to 
the older Aigeans or to a distinct people whose name was 
Acheeans; but so far they can do little to illuminate it. 
The linguistic arguments against a single authorship were 


at one time held to be very strong; but they have been 
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grievously weakened by the work of Mr. Allen, Miss Stawell, 
Mr. Shewan, and others. Their upholders are driven to 
desperate contentions and to lines of reasoning which they, 
quite rightly, refuse to their opponents. They strike out 
any line that collides with their view, but woe to the 
adversary who should seek a like excision. They even fall 
back on the exploded notion that would deprive “ Lycidas ” 
of the “scrannel pipes” on the ground that “scrannel”’ is 
not elsewhere found in Milton. The literary arguments of 
the dividers are likewise falling away. Some of them turn 
on the question of the wall, whereas Mr. Lang convicts 
Dr. Verrall of inability to see that a wall is implied in the 
mention of gates. That there are discrepancies in the text 
cannot be denied; but Mr. Lang reasonably contends that 
they are not greater than like in the 
“ 7Eneid”’ and “Paradise Lost.’’ The discrepancies have 
certainly been exaggerated. When Dr. Leaf maintains that 
one of them is as though Shakespeare, in tho last act of 
“ Macbeth,” had forgotten the murder of Duncan, Mr. Lang 
has a right to ask how it passed unnoticed for three thou- 
sand years. 
imaginary. 

Now we suppose that the writers on this subject address 
themselves to a large body of literary men and women 
who, without being experts, are well able to judge 
the arguments and the evidence laid before them. If these 
judges are to be convinced, the dividers must change their 
ways. They must cease to exaggerate and to dogmatise. 
They mast give up forms of argument which are obviously 
vicious, and rid themselves of the spirit of partisanship 
and presupposition. Any solution is full of difficulties. If 
the dividers are right and the case nevertheless goes against 
them, they will have only themselves to blame. 

Mr. Lang convicts his opponents of many errors; but, 
perhaps, makes some himself. He holds, for instance, that 
arms were not kept in the palace hall. We do not know 
how he explains the passage (Od. I., 126 seq.) where we learn 
that the spears of Odysseus used to stand in a lance-rest by 
the pillar. 


inconsistencies 


He does much to prove that it is wholly 





THEOLOGICAL NOTICES.* 


In this little volume, entitled “The Purpose of God: Ten 
Sermons for the Time,” Dr. Llewelyn Davies offers us some of 
the ripe fruits of his meditations on the great and abiding 


problems of faith and life. These discourses, he says, are 


intended “to illustrate that Gospel of the Kingdom 
of Heaven which was announced by our Lord, and 
which, after being strangely overlooked, has been re- 


discovered in the New Testament and is slowly breathing 
new life into the Christianity of our time.’’ The Kingdom 
of Heaven, in Dr. Davies’s eyes, is a kingdom which is to 
descend from heaven to earth. It will be a society of per- 
fectly harmonious members, when all jealousy and grudging 
and unkindness are rooted out and cach cares for the profit 
of his neighbor as for his own. It is gratifying to hear Dr. 
Davies say that Theology within the last half-century has 
got rid, or is in process of getting rid, of some oppressive 
traditional doctrines which had usurped authority over the 
Church and which misrepresented the ways of God with man. 
We have got rid of such doctrines as the verbal inspiration 
of the Scriptures, and of the prevalent account of the destiny 
awaiting most men after death. But, as a set-off against 
this, is it not the fact that the Church of England during the 
last half-century has become permeated witha crowd of 
medieval doctrines which are almost as remot 
the traditional doctrines from which Dr. Davies says it has 
been delivered? The sacerdotal and sacramental teaching 
which is now practically predominant in the National Church, 
and to which most of the rulers of the Church are committed, 
is just as far removed from the true spirit of Christianity 
as the doctrine of Bible infallibility and of eternal wrath. 
The dominant note in the teaching of the most highly 
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placed Anglican divines at the present time is to give us a 
mechanical and magical conception of Christianity. It is 
reduced to a religious system which can only reach men 
through the mediation of priests. It is certain that this 
is only a transitory phase of opinion. But just now it is 
the dominant one in the Church, and is steadily dragging 
back the Church into a medieval morass. To Dr. Davies 
Christianity is a social as well as an individual ideal; it is 
an ideal which is to be attained by living in the spirit of its 
founder; it is a gospel and not a law. 

“The Great Texts of the Bible” is the first volume 
of a work which is to consist of twenty volumes to 
be issued quarterly and intended to embrace the whole Bible 
from Genesis to Revelation. The object of this large un- 
dertaking is to direct attention to the value for the pulpit of 
the great texts of the Bible, and to offer a full exposition of 
these texts. In other words, the work is intended to supply 
the preacher not with a sermon but with the materials for 
asermon. The plan adopted is to give a short introduction 
to each text, to show the circumstances in which the text 
was used, and to bring it into relation with the context. 
When this has been done the content and meaning of the 
text are elucidated, and copious illustrations are supplied. 
The object of the present volume, which embraces the book 
of Isaiah, is to present the great texts of the prophet in a 
form which would make them available for the pulpit. It 
is a most difficult undertaking, and it must be confessed 
that some of the expositions are not particularly illuminat- 
ing. Others are more satisfactory. But the theological 
atmosphere of the volume is somewhat antiquated. It is to 
be hoped that the succeeding volumes may be more closely 
in touch with the modern temper of mind. The undertaking 
itself is most praiseworthy, and should be of great value to 
the preacher. 

A new volume in “The Westminster New Testament ”’ 
Series has been published on “The Book of Revelation 
and the Johannine Epistles.’ The author is the Rev. 
Alexander Ramsay, B.D. The commentary is not intended 
for scholars, but, as the preface states, for teachers, lay 
preachers, and others engaged in Christian work. In the 
work before us Mr. Ramsay has admirably fulfilled the 
purpose which the series has in view. It is an excellent 
piece of exposition, sober, critical, reverent. He would 
have been helped in the interpretation of some passages of 
the Apocalypse if he had looked at the commentaries of 
Bousset and Johannes Weiss and Gressman’s volume on 
the “Origin of Jewish Eschatology.” In the “Book of 
Revelation ’’ we have a work in which ancient Semitic 
myths are pressed into the service of the Christian faith. 
This is abundantly plain in the twelfth chapter, and it is 
satisfactory to seo that Mr. Ramsay recognises this in his 
interpretation of this part of the book. What Mr. Ramsay 
has chiefly in view is edification, and he succeeds in this 
while admitting the principal conclusions of criticism. 

The Rev. Hugh Black is well known to the religious 
world as a thoughtful and stimulating writer, and his latest 
little volume, “ Comfort,’’ is a valuable addition to the 
literature of consolation. The object of this book is not to 
give a speculative solution of the deep problem of pain, but 
to show the practical ways by which a brave sotil can gather 
courage and strength and comfort. He believes that there 
is a way to peace of heart and comfort of mind and com- 
posure of soul; that, in short, there is a gospel or glad mes- 
sage of comfort. This message of good cheer will not come 
to us by mere well-wishing, or by the ordinary surface 
consolations. We cannot patch up grief with proverbs. We 
are only consoled when we are made to see that the whole of 
life is reasonable; that it can be made to show some mean- 
ing. He admits the almost appalling difficulties which con- 
front the belief that there is a fundamental reason in the 
heart of things, and that life itself is full of meaning. But 
these difficulties have to be faced and overcome in order to 
keep life sane. It is more difficult to follow Mr. Black 
when he says that we can believe in the worth of life without 
a theory to explain the universe. We can get along, it is 
true, without a rounded theory of the universe—a detailed 
explanation as to how the world arose and as to how things 
come to be what they are. But we must have an interpreta- 
tion of it in the terms of spirit; otherwise it is almost im- 
possible to attach much meaning to life. We can cordially 
recommend this thoughtful little book. 





MR. ARNOLD BENNETT AND OTHERS.* 


In “ The Card ’’ Mr. Arnold Bennett indites a minor chapter 
in the social history of his “ Five Towns.” The story sets 
forth the social and worldly triumphs of Edward Henry 
Machin familiarly called Denry from his birth in “a pot- 
bank ”’ cottage to his elevation as Mayor of Bursley. The 
element of farce in Denry’s picturesque exploits, by which 
he rises to notoriety and fortune, is handled with all Mr. 
Bennett’s wonderful assurance, and he adroitly invests the 
most extravagant incidents, such as the “Card’s” rescue of 
the Countess of Chell with his mule-cart—the original of 
the beautiful Countess will be very readily guessed—with 
an air of historical veracity. Mr. Bennett builds up his 
humorous chronicle by inventing a host of rollicking 
adventures and identifying them with his hero, and “ with 
the great cause of cheering us all up.” The theme of 
Denry’s rise as a “ prominent citizen” of Bursley, treated 
without this element of farce, might have resulted in 
a second “Clayhanger.” A calm study of the career of a 
“pushful” provincial, endowed with Denry’s triple gift 
of self-advertisement, shrewd cheek, instant and unfailing 
power of improvisation, and good humor, might be acclaimed 
as “a picture true to the life’’ in every mercantile circle 
from Birmingham to Glasgow. This time, however, Mr. 
Bennett selects a hero who is typical only in his “ nerve,” 
his lucky speculations, and his bold vulgarity. Denry, 
however, is a most agreeable “card,’’ for he makes his 
way by dint of sheer originality and pluck, and does not 
truckle to public opinion or to the lesser social gods. That 
is why “The Card”’ is rather an amusing pattern, traced 
on the cloth of provincial commercialism, than the real 
woof and warp itself. Within these limits, the story is as 
brilliantly and lightly handled as any man can desire. It 
is, indeed, a by-product of the most remarkable power for 
the portrayal of the life of the English people that has arisen 
since Dickens. The versatility of Mr. Bennett’s gifts, his 
almost miraculous verve and fertility of production, astonish 
one in his lesser as in his more important work. When 
one thinks that “The Card” is a piece of semi-picaresque 
adventure tacked on a serious and prolonged study of pro- 
vincial life, one realises how delightful is the genius of this 
great artist, and how many good things it has yet to bestow 
on us. 

In “Le Gentleman” we are glad to recognise Miss 
Sidgwick’s advance in the difficult craft of novel-writing. 
Her story flows much more easily than did “ Promise,’’ and 
she has succeeded in eliminating all those accidental details 
that are not of significant force. Her character-sketch of 
the honest, dour, serious-minded young Scot, Alexander, 
who follows his betrothed, the ‘“ emancipated” girl, 
Meysie, to Paris, to save her from the follies of her 
conceited misconstructions of Parisian student “ advances,” 
is strikingly life-like. Meysie, too, is terribly true in her 
bright amateurishness and irritating airs of shallow 
feminine superiority. The story, for the story’s sake, takes 
a sentimental twist when Alexander falls in love with the 
French girl, Gilberte, who is struggling to emancipate 
herself to escape marrying the unattractive widower, her 
brother-in-law, André. Alexander, indeed, in mere recoil 
from Meysie’s pettishness, might have turned to Gilberte; 
but could Gilberte have seen anything in this grim Aber- 
donian? We are not convinced by Miss Sidgwick’s analysis of 
her Frenchwoman’s feeling. She has conveyed Gilberte’s charm 
successfully, but this clear French spring seems to be un- 
necessarily clouded by contact with British sentimentality. 
The minor incidents of the story are cleverly handled, and 
the futility of the dabbling in art of Meysie and her com- 
patriots is conveyed with just malice. 

In “Griffith Colgrove’s Wife’’ Mr. Fitzstephen has 
accomplished a study of a literary career that is in part 
taken from history. Translate Carlyle into an arriviste of 
the ’sixties, start him as a fiery Radical of Welsh extraction, 
who first finds his footing in the salon of a Whig peer of 
Jewish extraction, turn him into the servant of aristo- 
cratic interests, and you have Griffith Colgrove, who is 





* “The Card.”” By Arnold Bennett. Methuen. 6s. 

“Le Gentleman.” By Miss E. Sidgwick. Sidgwick & Jack- 
son. 6s. 

“ Griffith Colgrove’s Wife.” By Gerald Fitzstephen. Methuen. 6s. 

“The White Peacock.” By D. H. Laurence. Heinemann. 68. 
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BEST 
WOMAN AND LABOUR. 


OLIVE SCHREINER. 


Author of “ The Story of an African Farm.” 
Medium 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 2nd Impression 


Nation.—“ At last there has come the book which is designed to be 
the prophecy and the gospel of the whole awakening. . . A book 
which will be read and discussed for many years to come.” 


Daily Mail.—‘‘ The feelings which are behind the various woman’s 
movements could not find clearer or more eloquent expression than 
they do in this remarkable book.” 


Daily Graphic.—‘‘ Destined to rank as one of the classics of the 
woman’s movement, using that phrase in the broadest and most 
human sense.” 


Daily Chronicle.—‘ It is a fascinating mingling of keen argument, 
scientific knowledge, historical pageantry, rushing emotion, written 
(need it be said) in that adorned prose which is Olive Schreiner’s 
characteristic style.” 


Daily News.—‘‘One may begin to doubt the cause of women’s 


rights when the opponents of sex equality produce an equally glow- 
ing, earnest, and prophetic book.” 


SOUTH AMERICAN SERIES. NEW VOL. 


BRAZIL. By PIERRE DENIS. 


Translated, and with a Historical Chapter by BERNARD 
MIALL. With a Supplementary Chapter by DAWSON A. 
VINDEN, a Map, and 36 Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 

M. Denis’s book contains a clear and methodical survey of the 
whole field of Brazilian resources; the descriptions of the various 
States are the work of a man who has travelled through them for 
months at a time, and their inhabitants, their industries, and their 
economic and political conditions are clearly and concisely described. 
It is a book for the general reader as well as for the man of business, 
the student, and the politician. 


“WM. Denis’s book is undoubtedly one of the best and most com- 
rehensive accounts of this interesting land that have been pub- 


ished in recent years. It contains a clear and business-like survey 
of the whole field of Brazilian resources.’’—Aberdeen Free Presa. 


Volumes Previously Published. 
1. CHILE. By G. F. Scott Elliott, F.R.G.S. 
2. PERU. By C. Reginald Enock, F.R.G.S. 
3. MEXICO. By C. Reginald Enock, F.R.G.S. 
4. ARGENTINA. By W. A. Hirst. 


“The output of the books upon Latin America has in recent years 
been very large, a proof doubtless of the increasing interest that is 
felt in the subject. Of these the South American series edited by 
Mr. Martin Hume, is the most noteworthy.’’—The Times. 

“Mr. Unwin is doing good service to commercial men and inves- 
tors by the production of his ‘South American Series.’ ” 

—The Saturday Review. 

“Those who wish to gain some idea of the march of progress in 
these countries cannot do better than study the admirable ‘ South 
American Series.’ ’’—The Chamber of Commerce Journal. 


THROUGH THE WILDERNESSES OF 
BRAZIL BY HORSE, CANOE & FLOAT. 


By W. A. COOK. 


With 58 Illustrations. 7s.6d.net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 


The author has journeyed much in the interior of the country, in 
regions quite unknown to the ordinary traveller, and has had strange 
experiences among its primitive people, many of whose customs are 
curiously interesting. 





NEW BOOKS. 


FINLAND TO-DAY. 


By GEORGE RENWICK. 
Author of ‘‘ Romantic Corsica: Wanderings in Napoleon’s Isle.” 
With an Introduction by H. W. NEVINSON, a map, and 44 
Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 108. Gd. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 


The writer of this comprehensive work on Finland has had the 
most favourable opportunities for studying the little nation’s 
activities in all directions and for seeing the country. All the most 
noteworthy places in the land are described, and there is an interest- 
ing chapter on ‘‘Sport in Finland.” Another presents a oe 
portrait of the Finnish people, while much new ground regarding 
Finnish music, painting, sculpture, architecture, and literature is 
broken. The political situation is dealt with up to date. The book, 
in short, gives the most complete picture of Finland and the Finns 
yet presented. 


“ Plentifully illustrated as it is by eae, agreeably written, 
and wound up by a well-informed short sketch of Finland’s present 
position and prospects in politics, the book cannot but prove in- 
teresting.”’-—The Scotsman. 


THE DANGER ZONE OF EUROPE 


CHANGES AND PROBLEMS IN THE NEAR EAST. 


By H. CHARLES WOODS, F.R.G.S. 


Author of “Washed by Four Seas.” With 3 Maps and 52 
Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


Mr. Woods’s book contains information acquired and gives im- 
pressions gained during two extended tours which he has made in 
the Near East since the Advent of the Constitutional régime in 
Turkey. Special chapters are devoted to the Turkish Army, the 
Military Revolution in Greece, the Cretan Crisis, the Albanian Ques- 
tion, and the Independence of Bulgaria. The volume is illustrated by 
signed photographs of many of the most important statesmen and 
politicians who have been instrumental in bringing about the 
changes in the Near East, and also with pictures taken by the author 
during his travels. 

The Daily News says:—‘“ Interesting as was Mr. Woods’s earlier 
volume, this new book is a work far more important; indeed, I may 
go so far as to say that no book so thorough, so systematic, so widely 
informed has been written about Turkey since Mr. Brailsford’s 
* Macedonia.’ ”’ 


BRIEF HISTORY OF EASTERN ASIA. 
By IAN C. HANNAH, M.A. 
Demy 8ve, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 5d. 


This work aims at giving in a short and eminently readable form 
the most salient points in the history of the whole of Asia east of 
Persia, China and her old rival et being made the chief centres 
of the story. Since it was first published the work has been entirely 
rewritten, and is now thoroughly up to date, the last chapter dealing 
with present conditions in the Far East. The writer was formerly 
Master of the English School at Tientsin. Dr. Fowler, President of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, wrote: “ My interest in the topics of 
which it treats has been not only sustained, but increased, as I read 
chapter after chapter. I cannot make out how you have managed 
to acquire such a vast amount of interesting information about so 
many countries and topics to pack it all into so small a compass, 
and, therewithal, to tell the story in so easy and attractive a 
manner.” 


THE GREAT OIL OCTOPUS. 


A Complete Review of the History and Operations of the 
Standard Oil Trust in the United States, the British Empire, and 
Foreign Countries, from its Foundation to the present date. By 
Truth’s INVESTIGATOR. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. (Inland 

Postage 4d.) 


The Morning Leader says:—‘‘ The reader is presented with a bird’s- 
eye view of the whole of the Standard’s nefarious activities.” 

The Financial Times says:—‘‘ The book is a remarkable one and 
constitutes a formidable indictment of one of the most powerful cor- 
porations in the world.” 

The Daily Chronicle says:—‘‘ With tireless activity the ceaseless 
game of grab goes on. . . . How the scheme is worked, how law 
is violated, how fair and legitimate competition is crushed—all that 
is told with detail in the present book.” 








UNCANNY STORIES. ‘By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 6s. 








ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
T, FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, LONDON. W.C. 
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“utilised and deluded, and promptly dismissed on the ac- 
complishment of his task.’’ All that is most bluntly charac- 
teristic of Carlyle’s manner, his overbearing omniscience, his 
contempt for men weaker and finer than himself, 
is cleverly caught in Mr. Fitzstephen’s picture ; 
but the finer traits of his genius and his spiritual 
sincerity are lacking. In like manner, Colgrove’s wife, 
Rachel, suffers a transmogrification into a humbler, more 
retiring, and more domesticated person than her prototype. 
But Rachel, too, is a living figure, and the author may also 
be congratulated on the felicity with which he has limned 
Colgrove’s incense-burning at Lady Ravensthorpe’s altar 
in the imposing reception-rooms of Brent House. Of course, 
the defect of a picture of social manners that is recon- 
stituted from historical documents, and not painted straight 
from life, is inherent in “Griffith Colgrove’s Wife.’’ The 
story lacks those fine imperceptible touches and shades which 
characterise a real work of art. The unexpected does not 
happen. The chronicler is unable to seize those spon- 
taneous effects of nature which nourish our sense 
of life’s inexhaustible changes. The novel, in short, is too 
much the work of the intelligence and too little of the feel- 
ings; but within these definite limits the book is a clever 
performance. Mr. Fitzstephen rears the structure of his 
domestic tragedy on his hero’s relegation of his clever, high- 
spirited wife to the routine of domestic drudgery, while 
Colgrove is sunning himself, as a celebrity, in the 
applause of London audiences. The sphere of ‘“ domestic 
happiness,” with no outlook beyond darning the hero’s 
socks, is not sufficient for Rachel, and Colgrove awakens, 
too late, to the discovery that he has sacrificed his wife and 
prostituted his own talents to the will-o’-the-wisp of social 
vanity. 

There is very unusual artistic quality in ‘‘ The White 
Peacock,’’ by D. H. Laurence, a novel which turns on the 
capricious treatment of two lovers, Leslie, the gentleman, 
and George, the young farmer, by the beautiful Lettie, who 
knows her own mind, but is afraid to follow her instinct. 
As a study of English country life the book has a 
natural ease and a warm glow of color and feeling that are 
rere ; and, what is more unusual, the people seem to be part 
of the landscape. After the first six chapters, however, the 
story meanders in lazy channels, and we do not get much 
forwarder. It is obvious that the author’s scheme follows 
too faithfully life’s deviations, and we may complain, as 
George does to Lettie: ‘ You start us off—then leave us 
at a loose end.’’ The study of George’s soft, warm, slack 
character, done with much feminine insight, is so able that 
one regrets the author has overlaid it with a variety of 
digressions and scenes, such as the story of the Annable 
family. The artistic scheme is a little over-ambitious, and 
it needs experience in the art of novel-writing as well as 
insight to trace the effects of conjugal life on four tempera- 
ments, and show the slow disintegration of a man’s charac- 
ter. That the author has succeeded so well shows she has 
exceptional powers. There is a freshness in her descriptions, 
a warm sympathy with the stir and movement of wild nature, 
a tenderness masking a strength of passion, that are free from 
any trace of sentimentality. The author has been lavish in 
this first book. Should she write others, she should con- 
centrate herself on fewer figures, and her success will seem 
even more striking. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


Mr. G. R. Strruine Taytor’s ‘‘ Mary Wollstonecraft : 
A Study in Economics and Romance ”’ (Secker, 7s. 6d. net) 
brings no fresh facts to light in regard to Mary Wollstone- 
craft’s career. But it gives a good picture of her life and 
ideals, and comes at a moment when the problems that Mary 
Wollstonecraft tried to solve are again the subject of earnest 
discussion. Before proceeding to the facts of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft’s life, Mr. Taylor surveys the position of woman 
in eighteenth-century England, and the standards to which 
she was expected to conform. From the standpoint of a 
woman of independent mind, it was, indeed, a depressing 
period. ‘‘ It was agreed on all hands that the middle-class 
woman of Mary Wollstonecraft’s day should imitate the 
pink-and-white china shepherdess as nearly as might be, 





and dread learning as one of the worst of improprieties.”’ 
Yet even this period produced, besides Mary herself, such 
women as Fanny Burney, Hannah More, Mrs. Carter, and 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Mary Wollstonecraft dif- 
fered from all these by the fact she was ‘‘ the first of 
Englishwomen to put her declaration of independence into 
the form of a precise statement.’’ The ‘‘ Vindication of the 
Rights of Women ”’ is hardly read to-day, and Mr. Taylor 
does well to remind us that, so far from being an attack 
on the male sex, it starts from the principle that if woman 
is not prepared by education to become the companion of 
man, she will stop the progress of knowledge and virtue. 
Mr. Taylor writes at some length on the Imlay episode. 
Mr. Roger Ingpen has recently edited the ‘ Letters to 
Imlay,’’ and there can be little doubt, after reading them, 
that her love for Imlay was the great emotional fact in 
Mary’s life. Her marriage with Godwin was a happy one, 
but it was the product rather of comradeship than passion. 
Mr. Taylor’s book deserves the attention of all who are 
interested in the ideals that stand behind the modern move- 
ment for the emancipation of women. 
* * * 

Tue investigation of manuscript documents and records 
bearing upon the history of the French Revolution, which 
was undertaken with such fruitful results by M. Aulard 
and other scholars, has given birth to a number of books on 
the minor characters of the Revolution and the more obscure 
episodes in its history. Those of M. Lenotre and M. Arthur 
Chuquet have been widely read, and M. Ernest Daudet— 
better known as novelist than as historian—has given us an 
entertaining volume on the same lines. In “ Nouveaux 
Récits des Temps Revolutionnaires ’’ (Hachette, 3 fr. 50) he 
returns to the theme, but hardly with equal success. Nearly 
all the episodes he relates date from the period of the Em- 
pire and the Restoration, while the scene of his longest 
chapter is laid not in France, but in Russia, and is con- 
cerned with Elizabeth, the wife of Alexander I. The best 
of the other essays is entitled “Une Affaire Mystérieuse en 
1798,”’ and is concerned with what seems to be a variant of 
the ‘‘ Spanish prisoner’ fraud, though, unluckily, we are 
left in doubt as to how the swindle ended. ‘“ L’Odyssée 
d’une Aventuriére’”’ tells the story of Adelaide Riflon, the 
self-styled Comtesse de Bonneuil, who succeeded in cap- 
turing the affections of General Pérignon, the Ambassador 
of the Directory at Madrid, while at the same time she lived 
in intimate relations with the Duc d’Havré, the Bourbon 
agent. Other characters who figure on the margin of history 
are dealt with in the succeeding chapters, and though M. 
Daudet’s researches have unearthed nothing of startling 
interest, they have provided him with materials which his 
training in fiction enables him to set forth to the best 
advantage. 

* * * 

Miss Mary J. Atxrnson’s “A Chiteau in Brittany” 
(Stanley Paul, 10s. 6d. net) is a description of a visit in 
Brittany by a party of American tourists. A farmhouse 
near Dinard was their headquarters, and excursions were 
made to places of interest in the neighbourhood and to 
several Breton towns further afield. Miss Atkinson writes 
pleasantly of these trips. She keeps close to the beaten 
track, and has nothing fresh to tell us cither about Brittany 
or the Bretons. But she seems to have enjoyed her holiday 
to the full, and her account of Breton customs, legends, and 
antiquities makes up in vivacity and zest for what it lacks 
in novelty. Although Dinard, St. Malo, Quimperlé, and 
Carnac have been described by hundreds of writers, we can 
still read about them with interest, and they lose none of 
their charm when seen through the observant eyes of this 
American visitor. The book is illustrated by a number of 
well-chosen photographs. 

* * o 

A ust of the political articles of greatest interest in the 
monthly reviews includes “National Conservatism,” by 
“Emanon,” “A Tory Plea for the Parliament Bill,” by Mr. 
A. B. Baumann, “British Democracy and Indian Govern- 
ment,” by Mr. G. W. Forrest, “ Personalities in Parliament,” 
by “Auditor Tantum,” and “Germany’s Mastery of Europe,” 
by Mr. R. C. Long, in the “Fortnightly”; “Peace on 


Earth,” by Mr. Harold Spender, “ Insurance and Training 
for the Unemployed,” by Professor Stanley Jevons, and 
‘“The German National Idea,” by Mr. F. M. Cutlack, in the 
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HOW FAMOUS PEOPLE RENEW THEIR ENERGIES. 
REMARKABLE TESTIMONY. 


Never was life so strenuous as now. Every one acknow- 
ledges it—the famous and the non-famous. The famous feel 
it most, for the strain to obtain a foremost place and keep 
it is universally recognised. They, however, have a great 
advantage over the less notable members of the community, 
for their friendly intercourse with the prominent physicians 
enables them to hear at the earliest moment of the best 
means science has discovered to renew the energy, nerve 
force, and vitality they have consumed in their work. 

In consequence, they are all taking Sanatogen, the ideal 
tonic food and revitalising agent, to whose merits over 
fourteen thousand physicians have attested in writing, while 
practically every medical man prescribes it. 

The most eminent representatives of every profession 


have sent voluntary testimonials recording the wonderful | 


results obtained from Sanatogen in renewing their energies 
when they have been overworked or run down. From among 
the most recent the following have been chosen to give some 
idea of the merits of the preparation. 


Sir JOHN HARE, the popular actor: 
“75, Upper Berkeley Street, W. 
. “TI have found Sanatogen a most valuable tonic and 
stimulant during a period when I had to work very hard 
under conditions of great weakness and ill-health. I can 


heartily recommend it to those working under similarly 
distressing circumstances.” 


|ota. Jar. 


Mr. MARSHALL HALL, K.C., M.P., writes :— 


“3, Temple Gardens, London, E.C. 


“TI think it only right to say that I have tried Sanato- 
gen, and I believe it to be a most excellent food.” 


a ie eee 


oe 


Sir GILBERT PARKER, M.P., the popular novelist, 
writes :— 





“20, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 

“T have used Sanatogen with extraordinary benefit. It 
is to my mind a true food tonic, feeding the nerves, increas- 
ing the energy, and giving fresh vigour to the over-worked 
body and mind.”’ 





i 

Mr. WALTER CRANE, the eminent authority on 
Decorative Art :— 

“Old House, 13, Holland Street, 
“ Kensington, W. 

“In recovering from a rather sharp attack of influenza, 
I certainly found Sanatogen, prepared with milk, beneficial 
in its effects.” 

Considering this evidence, can anyone suffering from 
depletion of the mental, nervous, or physical forces afford 
to forego the advantages he cannot fail to derive from Sanat- 
ogen, which, by the way, is also largely used in the Royal 
circles, where the strain of life is no less felt than among 
humbler people ? 

Sanatogen can be obtained of all chemists, price 
ls. 9d. to 9s. 6d. An interesting booklet will be sent post 
free, on application to the Sanatogen Co., 12, Chenies Street, 
London, W.C., to all mentioning THe Nation. 

A free sample of Sanatogen will also be sent, free, to 
those who enclose two penny stamps to cover postage. 


| 








— 



















Homes of llope, 


4, 5 & 6, Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road, 
London, W.C. 





HIS Society is doing VALUABLE MATER- 
NITY WORK for the RESTORATION 
of the FIRST fallen. Those who have 
taken the ONE FALSE STEP. The 
applications for admission are PAINFULLY 
URGENT, and the Committee are in 
IMMEDIATE WANT OF FUNDS. 





Most of the cases admitted are 
those of young girls who, up to 
the time of their betrayal and 
desertion, have led commendable 
and virtuous lives. 














Special efforts are made on behalf of these poor, 
betrayed young women, who have taken ONE FALSE 
STEP. They are received into the Homes and 
receive MEDICAL MATERNITY ATTENDANCE 
and NURSING. They are also TRAINED in 
HOUSEHOLD and DOMESTIC DUTIES, and after 
a nurse-mother has been found for the infant the mother 
is put in the way of EARNING a RESPECTABLE 
LIVING for HERSELF AND THE CHILD. Every 
endeavour is used to trace the father and make him 
jointly responsible with the mother for the maintenance 
of the infants born to them. A SOLID, PRACTICAL, 
and PERMANENT kind of RESCUE WORK. 








Contributsons may be sent to Secretary, at above addresses, 
or to the Treasurer, ALFRED HOARE, Esq., 37, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 

















|The SUNDAY AT HOME is th 

| monthly magazine which makes the 
| widest appeal to all intelligent and 
thoughtful people who take an interest 
| inthe things that really matter, namely, 
| the concerns of the Kingdom of God, in 
| all their variety throughout the world. 


| BUY A COPY TO-DAY FOR SUNDAY. 


© SUNDAY AT HOME 


FOR APRIL 


CONTAINS ;— 


A Symposium on Conversion. 
By the Bishop of Durham, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, 
M.A., Dean Pigou, the Rev. F. B. Meyer, the 
Rev. J. Tolefree Parr, and others. 


| 

| 

English Jews of To-Day. | 
| 

| 

| 


“wi 





An Illustrated Paper, full of Interesting and Useful 
Facts. 


The Universal Cod. 
By the Rev. J. D. Jones, M.A., B.D., of Bournemouth. 
Mr. St. Leo Strachey & the “Spectator.” 


Illustrated by Photographs. | 

The Seoret Crief of Mrs. Jenkins. | 
By Ramsay Guthrie, 

FOUR COMPLETE STORIES. | 


The above and a dozen other interesting items appear in the 


SUNDAY AT HOME| 


for APRIL TO-DAY 
If you cannot get a Copy from the Newsagent write to the 
Publishers. 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. | 
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“Contemporary.’’ Among the literary contents there are a 
series of poems, called “Satires of Circumstance,’’ by Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, and “ The League of Peace,” by Mr. Alfred 
Noyes in the “ Fortnightly,” while the same review prints 
articles on “ Addison in ‘The Spectator,’’’ by Miss Alice 
Law, on “The Plight of Serious Drama,” by Mr. Lawrence 
Irving, and on “Lady John Russell,” by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy. The “Contemporary” has an appreciation of 
John M. Synge, by Mr. John Masefield, an examination of 
“Recent Swedish Poetry and Count Snoilsky,” by Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, and an article on “ The Primitive Church 
and the Problem of Re-union,” by Professor Sanday. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 

morning, morning. 

March 24. March 31. 
Consols i ae = ia 81Z a Slia 
Bussian Fours’... = oo “ 953 ons 943 
| a) — 
Union Pacific .. a « 1814 7 1828 
Canadian Pacific ... 2264 wi 2318 


Tue leather failure in the City and the prosecution which 
accompany it have caused an unpleasant feeling, and some 
of the losses will be heavy. Otherwise the tone is confident. 
The year’s revenue will be known as we go to press, 
and it is expected that Mr. Lloyd George will be able to 
manage without addition to taxation. He would have had 
a big surplus and a Budget of popular remissions but for 
the enormous addition to the Navy Estimates. The Stock 
Markets have been generally firm ; but the complications in 
Russia are disconcerting to Paris, which always trembles 
at the prospect of trouble in Russia. For the French have 
invested some four hundred millions sterling in Russian 
Bonds and Industrials. They regard Stolypin as the strong, 
safe man who is gradually introducing Parliamentary in- 
stitutions, while maintaining order and security. It is hoped 
that the situation in Mexico, where there is an immense 
amount of British and Canadian capital, will improve, now 
that President Diaz has consented to reforms. The task of 
this veteran Dictator’s new Cabinet will be to break up the 
big estates in the North, and give the discontented in- 
surrectors land, creating a class of peasant proprietors. But 
will this cure the almost universal discontent and disaffection 
which has spread through the towns? It is rumoured that 
a mob tried to stone the President a few weeks ago. But 
no news of that kind is allowed to leave Mexico. The insur- 
rection has its centre in Chihuahua, and the Mexican 
Northern Power Company has applied for new capital for 
an enterprise in this very neighborhood. The advertisement 
appears in another column. 


Sritver AND GoLp IN INDIA. 


On Wednesday, at the meeting of the Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia, and China, which is one of the two or 
three leading institutions for the Eastern trade, Sir 
Montagu Turner reviewed some of the bad features—the 
collapse of credit at Shanghai, after a wild rubber specu- 
lation and the plague in Manchuria, both of which had 
arrested the improvement of trade in China. He spoke 
also with regret of the new tariff proposed by Japan. As 
to India, he agreed with the Finance Minister (Sir Fleet- 
wood Wilson) that a great feature of the past year (apart 
from the amazing growth of prosperity) has been the decline 
in the employment of silver and the increased employment 
and hoarding of gold. As to the imports of gold in the year 
1908, the total in bars and gold coin going into India was 
£7,000,000 sterling. In 1909 it had arisen to £10,000,000, 
and in 1910 to £18,000,000 sterling. Hence a large amount 
must either have been absorbed into circulation or else 
hoarded by the natives of India. And we may further infer 
from the figures available that during the year 1910 India 
absorbed less silver to the extent of £2,500,000 sterling than in 
the previous year. Sir Montagu Turner added: “ There could 
be no doubt that the extended use of gold in the place of 
silver would play an important part in the development of 
Indian business in the future. When he was there last time 
he found that travellers were carrying a pockstful of 





sovereigns instead of bags of rupees. At certain centres, in- 
cluding Lahore, remittances had been made in gold in place 
of rupees, and by sending gold instead of silver there had 
been a saving in freight which showed how very finely things 
were cut.” 

Tue AMERICAN TARIFF. 

The special Session of Congress, called by President Taft 
in order to get the Reciprocity Treaty passed, meets next 
Tuesday. The ‘‘ steering committee ’’ of the Democratic 
Party is believed to have decided to help the President to 
get the agreement through ; but it also intends to revise the 
woollen schedule, the cotton schedule, and perhaps the iron 
and steel, and one or two other schedules, and then present 
a real Democratic tariff bill at the long session which will 
begin on the first Monday in next December. The Con- 
servative members of the committee, it is said, believe that 
the people want results on the tariff, and want them quickly. 
‘‘They realize that if results are to be obtained, the 
Democratic House must present to the Senate legislation 
which that body cannot refuse to accept without offending 
the public. They realize that the Republican Senate would 
feel free to reject a general revision such as the Democratic 
Party would make were it in control of both branches of 
Congress. They do not believe it would dare reject legisla- 
tion such as it is proposed to put through the House.” All 
this talk will check imports of textiles; but that will mean 
a big trade later on, especially if the reductions are carried. 
Meanwhile it is worth remembering that the more the tariff 
goes down the better it will be for American railways; for 
they will carry more goods and their expenses will decline. 


LUCELLUM. 





YOUR THROAT 


by taking Evans’ Antisep- 
tie Throat Pastilles, which 
are prepared to a for- 
mula of the Liverpool 
Throat Hospital. They 
allay all inflamation and 
irritation and quickly 
give relief in Hoarse- 


ness, Loss of Voice, and 


other affections of the 
throat. Used and highly re- 
commended bymany eminent 
Speakers, Preachers, Singers, 
etc. all over the world. 
Sold by all Chemists, Stores, 
&c., at 1/- and 4/6 per box, 
Send ld.stamp (to cover 
postage) for sample box to 
EVANS SONS LESCHER & 
WEBB, Ltd, Liverpool. 
Ask for Bvans Pasttlles, a 
refuse imitations, All genuine 
Pastilles bear the mark of a bar. 





THE ANNUAL FREE TRADE CEMONSTRATION 


(FOR MEN ONLY) 


will be held in 
THE QUEEN’S HALL, 
Sole Lessees . «s «+ « Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., Ltd., 
LANGHAM PLACE, W., 
On FRIDAY, 7th APRIL, 1911. 
Doors open at 7p.m. ORGAN RECITAL from 7.15 to 8 p.m. by 
Mr. JULIUS BERTRAM. 
Meeting to Commence at 8 p.m. precisely. 


Chairman: THE EARL BEAUCHAMP, K.C.M.G. 


Speakers: THE RIGHT HON. WINSTON S. 
CHURCHILL, M.P., SIR ALFRED MOND, Bart., 
M.P., CHARLES FENWICK, Esq., M.P. 


Tickets 
Sofa Stalls (reserved and numbered) = i 2s. 6d. 
Grand Circle .. ow - bi - th Is. 6d. 
Balcony or Area... Is. Od. 


No seats will be reserved after 8 p.m. 
Applications for tickets should be made solely to the Secretary, Free Trade 
Union, 25, Victoria street, Westminster, S.W. (Pleasenete change of address.) 
Notr.—Free Tickets for a few unreserved seats may be obtained on 
application as above. 
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J. HIRST HOLLOWELL. 
PUBLIC UNVEILING OF MEMORIAL BUST, 


Congregational Church House, Deansgate, Manchester, 
Monday April — 8 p.m. 


MEMORIAL VOLUME, published same day, 
J. HIRST HOLLOWELL and the EDUCATION MOVEMENT, 
by Rev. W. Evans & Mr. W. CLARIDGE, M.A. 


350 pages, seven illustrations, cloth 2/6, leather 3/6, half calf 5/-, 
prices net. Postage 3d. From 


NORTHERN COUNTIES EDUCATION LEAGUE, 
5, Cross Street, MANCHESTER. 











“ Fallacies and Facts” 
in which 


LORD ROBERTS 


replies to SIR [AN HAMILTON’S 
much-debated book ‘‘ Compulsory 
Service” is now ready. 


the volume 


Price 25, Gd, net. 


IRISH AFFAIRS AND THE HOME 
RULE QUESTION. 


A comparison of the attitude of political parties towards 

Irish problems. By P. G. CAMBRAY. With an 

introduction by the M ee? ESS OF LONDONDERRY, 
K.G. 


Demy 8vo, 38. Gd. net. 


The Home Rule question is examined in its various aspects. 
Light is thrown on the aims of its supporters, and its results 
are shown to be without’ benefit to Ireland. Emphasis is 
laid on the constructive side of the Unionist policy as materially 
assisting Ireland’s progress and improving the condition of 
her people. The tendencies of thought and action of the 

‘new”’ Ireland that is arising on the foundation of common 
sense are described in relation to the old agitation based on the 
doctrine of “hatred”? and militant nationality. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





BOOKSELLERS. | 
THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE 


Lists Sent Post FREE. 53, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
The 1». Illustrated Bible, 1s. 3d. post free, The Red Letter Bible, from 5s. 4d. 
The Indexed Salvation New Testament, 1s. 6d. post free. 
The Red Letter New Testament, 1s., 18. 6d. post free. 
The Sunday School Prize Bible, with Coloured Illustration, 1s. 6d. post free, 
Wide Margin Reference Bibles, from 3s, 9d. post free. 

The Self-Hxplanatory Teachers’ Bible, 12s. 6d., 15s., and 21s. post free. 


J. POOLE @ CO., 104, Charing Cross Read, LONDON 


School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered, 


CATALOGUE No. 376 JUST OUT. 

This AEW CATALOGUE of Publishers’ Remainders contains 
many EXCELLENT BOOKS now offered at REDUCED PRICES 
FOR THE FIRST TIME. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER, LIMITED, BOOKSELLERS. 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 
French Literature. 

Catalogue. 




















We have also just issued our new French 
All Catalogues post free on application. 


(post free, 








APPEALS. 

















KNOWING THE WORST 


The Inmates and Pensioners of the 


British Home and Hospital for Incurables 


know the worst. Medical skill has pronounced them 
‘incurable. 
In their weakness they are 


HELPLESS, 


as regards recovery they are 


HOPELESS, 


but, thanks to this beneficent institution, they are not 


HOMELESS. 


Does this work of mercy among incurable sufferers 
of the M DDL¥ CLASSES appeal to your sympathy? 
—_—_————— 


If so, we beg your help to raise 


£30,000 as a JUBILEE FUND 


so that the work may be extended. 
EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 
Office: 72, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C, 


















\ HOULD DOGS BE VIVISECTED? 
the Nation's Petition to Parliament praying for their exemption. 
and leaflets post free NaTIONAL Canine Derence LeaGur, 27, RegentSt., 8.W. 


If youthink they should not, please sign 
Forms 








TOURS. | 
HELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB CRUISE EASTER FULL. 


12 Guinea cruise To BARCELONA, 
PALMA, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER & LISBON. 








The Seanatany, 5, semen Gardens, ) N.W. 


~‘TYPEWRITING. 
l\y PEWRITING. —MSS. carefully copied, 10d. per 1000 over 


10,000 words. All work receives prompt and personal attention 
Miss CTEAR. 39, St. James's Street, S.W. 











| | 


Che Daily Dews 


has the largest circu- 
lation of any Liberal 


daily newspaper. 
It is the only Liberal 


journal on sale on the 
day of issue through- 
out the United 
Kingdom. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(University of London), 


YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
MISS M. J. TUKE, M.A. 





PRINCIPAL 


The Easter Term begins on Thursday, April 27th, 1911. 
Lectures are given in preparation for all Examinations of the 
University of London in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine; 
for the Teacher’s Diploma, London; the Teacher’s Certificate, 
Cambridge; and for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for practical work. 

There is a special course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene 
designed to furnish training for Women Factory and Sanitary 
Inspectors, and teachers of Hygiene. 

The Art School (which is conducted at South Villa, Regent’s 
Park) may be attended by students who are not taking other sub- 
jects at the College. 

A single course in any subject may be attended. Regular 
Physical Instruction is given free of cost to students who desire it, 
by a fully qualified woman teacher. 








ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Three Entrance Scholarships (one in Arts and two in Science) 

will be offered for competition in June next, viz. :— 
Reid in Arts, value £30 a year for 3 years. 
Pfeiffer in Science, value £50 a year for 3 years. 
Arnott in Science, value £50 a year for 3 years. 
Full particulars on application to the Principal. 
RESIDENCE. 

Accommodation for 56 Resident Students is provided partly in 
the College and partly in an additional Residence at South Villa, 
Regent’s Park. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal at the College. 


SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Head of the Department: Miss S. Melhuish, M.A. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for 
the Teaching Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and 
Cambridge. 

Students are admitted to the Course in October and in January. 

One Free Place (value £26 5s.), one Scholarship of the value 
of £20, and a limited number of grants of £10, are offered for 
the Course beginning in October, 1911. 

They will be awarded to the best candidates holding a degree, 
or its equivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applications should be sent to the Head of the Department. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Summer Term begins May 2nd. Particulars in Public Schools 
Year Book, or, more fully, from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, “ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 


CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY. 
Founded 1811. 











Head Master « Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.) 


Assisted by a highly qualified Resident Staft, 
including four University Graduates. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL 


with accommodation for 150 boarders. 
Entrance Exhibitions for the sons of Congregational Ministers. 
Leaving Scholarships open to all. 
Boys may be entered from 10 years of age. 
Fees from 50 gns. per annum. 
Midsummer Term will commence on Monday, May Ist. 
For prospectus apply to Revd. W. MONK JONES, M.A., Memorial Hall, E.C. 


A 
PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
Lady Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 
A high-class School for Girls (Boarders only). Fourteen resident mistresses 
and Lady Matron. Fine school and house buildings. Fourteen acres of ground 
with long sea-frontage, sunny and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate 
Preparatory School. 


SAN DO Wl says :— 


““PLASMON 


is the essential food I have so lon® wished for. 
never be without it,”’ 





1 would 








Plasmon & Plasmon Cocoa, 9d., 1/4, 2/6. Plasmon Oats, 6d. 
PLASMON is used by the ROYAL FAMILY 


—_—_—__—— ae 


EDUCATIONAL. 





MALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, May 30th and 
3lst, and June lst. One of £87, five or more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 
for Day Boys) perannum. Faber Exhibition of £12 awarded to the boy 


| who does bast in examination. Council Nominations, value £12 per an- 
| num, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a scholar. 


ship. For particulars apply to the Headmaster or Secretary. 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built tor the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits of 





| work. Specialencouragement given to leisure pursuits and individual 
| reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 








Pupils prepared for University. 
Full Domestic Course for senior pupils and external students. 
Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NeILp, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb,), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 








THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pro- 
spectus address: Principal, BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, R.8.0. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 
Head Master: ARTHUR RownTREE, B.A., Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 





Preparation for Universities: Citizenship Course: 
Leisure Hour Pursuits. 


For full particulars and copies of the prospectus, apply to the 
Head Master, Bootham School, York. 








THE 


Saturday Westminster. 


This week’s issue will be a Special Literary 
Number and will contain in addition to all the 
regular features 
The Comments of Bagshot—No. IX. 
(Second Series). 


A Short Story, “The Misogynist.” © 


Reviews of Books of Travel and Works of 
Fiction. 


A Story entitled “Mr. Darbydale and the 
Census” will appear on the Problems Page 


F. C. G. Cartoons. - Events of the Week. 
ONE PENNY. 





Saturday Westminster. April 1. 
Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 














HOTELS AND HYDROS, 








THA CKERA y’s HO TEL (Temperance) 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 


Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all Rooms. Bath-rooms on every floor, Spacious Dining 
Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and Smoking Rooms, heated throughout. All Floors Fire 
proof. Perfect Sanitation. ight Porter. Telephone. BEDROOMS, including attendance 
rom 3/6 to 6/0. ull Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Telegraphic Address—‘* Thackeray, London.” 





DON. 

WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 
ue ABERYSTWYTH. | 

ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 

AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 

IDEAL RESIDENCE. 

Every form of Bath. 








Sun Lounge. 
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BOURNEM OUTH. . 

THE QUEEN, Bath Road. : Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier ; 1st-Class ; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 

















H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 








BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. *Phone 4. 
DEAL, 


J. Little. 





BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


8. R. Jefferson. 











EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor's) Scotland’s leading Hotel. 
; FOLKESTONE, 
TOYNBEE HOUSE, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Resi- 
dence. Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 





GREAT YELDHAM—ESSExX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 











ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 roome. Facing Sea 
LEEDS. 


HOTEL METROPOLE. 


2 minutes’ walk from either station. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The Subscription List will close on or before Wednesday the 
5th of April, 1911. 


MEXICAN NORTHERN POWER COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the Dominion of Canada.) 














SHARE CAPITAL: 
Authorised . . ° ° $15,000,000. 
Issued . ° ° ° ° $12,600,000. 








Offer of $4,500,000 First Mortgage 5 °/. 30 Year 
Gold Bonds at 90 % 
With Bonus of 50% of Common Stock. 





These Bends form part of an authorised issue of $10,000,000, all of 
which have been issued with the exception of about $457,000 required 
to retire a similar amount of bonds of a prior issue, the holders of 
which are bound to bring in their Bonds for exchange. 


PARR’S BANK, LIMITED, are authorised as Agents for the Pur- 
chasers to receive applications for $4,500,000 of the above-mentioned 
5 per cent. 30-year Gold Bonds at the price of 90 per cent.—viz., 
£92 9s. 4d. per $500 Bond. 

The allottees of the Bonds now offered will be entitled on or after 
November 2nd, 1911, when the Bonds have been paid in full, to re- 
ceive fully paid Shares of Common Stock of $100 each, at the rate of 
$250 of Common Stock for each $500 of Bonds allotted to them. Pro- 
visional fractional certificates will be issued when necessary. 

Payments as follows :— 

Per Bond of $1,000 Per Bond of $500 Per Bond of $100 
(say £2059s.7d.) (say £10214s.10d.) (say £20 11s.) 
: ss £10 0 on £2 00 


On Application ... £20 0 0 0 0 
» Allotment — woe. 12 9 4 2 910 
» May 2nd ‘ 20 0 0 10 0 0 200 
, June Ist wo. «20 9 8 10 0 0 200 
» July Ist oa 20 00 10 0 0 200 
» August Ist ee 00 10 0 0 200 
, September Ist... 20 0 0 10 0 0 200 
» October 2nd » nee 10 0 0 200 
» November 2nd... 20 0 0 10 0 0 200 
£184 18 8 vm £92 9 4 aie £18 910 
Or the whole may be paid up in full on allotment, or on the due 


date of any of the instalments under discount at the rate of 5 per 

cent. per annum. 

The Bonds will be secured (A) by Trust Deeds in favour of the 
Montreal Trust Company as Trustee, constituting the Bonds a first 
specific mortgage on the whole of the issued share capital of the 
Compania Agricola y de Fuerza Electrica del Rio Conchos Sociedad 
Anonima a Mexican Company; (B) by mortgages registered ender 
Mexican Law in favour of the Montreal Trust Company whereby the 
Mexican Company above referred to will mortgage the whole of its 
power-houses, lands, concessions, and other immovable property for 
the benefit of the Bondholders. 

The Bonds will be re-payable on January 1st, 1939. Principal and 
interest will be payable in sterling at par of exchange at the Bank 
of Scotland in London, or in dollars at the Royal Bank of Canada in 
Montreal, Canada, or at their office in New York, U.S.A 

The Bonds will be payable to bearer, or may be registered as to 
principal only, and will be in denominations of $1,000 (£205 9s. 7d.), 
$500 (£162 14s, 10d.), and $100 (£20 7s.), and will have annexed half- 
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early coupons payable on January lst and July ist in each year. 
he Bonds now offered will have annexed the full half-yearly Coupon 
payable July Ist, 1912. Interest on the instalments will be payable 
as stated below. 

The Trust Deeds will provide for the redemption of the Bonds b 
a Sinking Fund of 2 per cent. per annum on all the Bonds issued, 
commencing in 1914, which it is estimated will redeem the entire 
issue at maturity. This Sinking Fund will be applied by the Trustees 
in purchasing Bonds at or under 110 per cent., and accrued interest 
unless the —— ny agree to a higher price or in redeeming Bonds 
at that price. The Company will reserve the right to redeem the 
Bonds on any interest date at 110 per cent. on six months’ notice. 

Scrip certificates to bearer will be issued in exchange for Allot- 
ment Letters, after payment of the instalment due on allotment, and 
these scrip certificates will have annexed two coupons for interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on the instalments, calculated 
from the due dates of payment, and payable on July Ist, 1911, and 
January Ist, 1912. These scrip certificates which will carry the right 
to the bonus of Common Stock above referred to will, when fully 
paid, be exchangeable for definitive Bonds and Certificates for bonus 
shares of Common Stock of the Company when ready for delivery, of 
which due notice will be given. 

The following are extracts from a letter addressed to Messrs. 
SPERLING & CO. by Mr. G. F. GREENWOOD, President of the 
Company :— 

OBJECTS OF THE COMPANY.—The Mexican Northern Power Com- 
pany, Limited, was incorporated by Letters Patent of the Dominion 
of Canada in 1 for the purpose of ——— the issued share 
capital of the Compania Agricola y de Fuerza Electrica del Rio Con- 
chos Sociedad Anonima, a Company incorporated under the Laws of 
Mexico, and for the purpose of carrying on the business of an Electric 
Light, Heat, and Power Company. 

CONCESSIONS.—The Mexican Company owns valuable perpetual 
concessions granted by the Federal Government of Mexico and by 
the Government of the State of Chihuahua. 

POWER.—The Mexican Company owns two sites on the Conchos 
River, one at La Joya and the other at La Boquilla. From the former 
site it is estimated that 15,000 to 25,000 H.P. can be generated and 
from the latter 45,000 H.P. After a very close study of the whole 
situation it has been decided to use the La Boquilla site, and it is 
the intention of the Mexican Company to immediately develop 
hydraulically 45,000 H.P. and to instal machinery for that purpose, 
capable of delivering 36,000 H.P. after allowing for all losses. It will 
thus be seen that the Mexican Company is in a position to develop 
a total of 60, H.P. as the demand arises. 

HYDRAULIC INSTALLATION.—The site of the projected power- 
house lends itself to a construction of ideal simplicity; no tunnels, 
canals, or pipe lines will be required. A 205-foot masonry dam across 
& narrow gorge of the Conchos River will form a lake 204 miles long, 
by about 6 miles wide at the widest part. The reservoir thus formed 
will store sufficient water to supply 45,000 H.P. for an entire year, 
apart from the flow of the river. The turbines will receive their 
—s supply through sluiceways built directly into the masonry of 
the dam. 

EXPENDITURE.—From estimates prepared by competent en- 
gineers, which give the cost of the main dam, spillway, power-house, 
transmission lines, cost of twenty miles of railway, administration, 
and all other expenses incidental to the completion of the enter- 
prise ,the sum required to complete the works will amount to about 
$8,500,000 in all. 

EARNINGS.—From a careful canvass made of the district, there 
is in use at the present moment within easy reach about 32,000 H.P. 
operated by steam, so that the Mexican Company should have no 
difficulty in selling from 10,000 to 20,000 H P. as soon as they can 
deliver power, and it is hoped to secure contracts in advance to this 
amount, and in view of the price which the consumers are paying 
at the present time for power—viz., from $175.00 to $300.00 gold per 
annum per H.P.—it is expected that the Company will obtain $100.00 
gold per annum per H.P. 

For the purpose of this letter, however, it will be assumed that 
the average price per H.P. will be only $75.00, and on this basis the 
earnings are estimated as follows:— 








20,000 H.P. at $75.00 ... $1,500,000 

Operating Expenses ... 200, 
Net earnings ... a “ .. 1,300,000 

Interest on Bonds ... os nie - : : 500,000 
Surplus $800,000 


It will be seen that the sale of 10,000 H.P. only at $75 per H.P. 
would provide for all operating expenses and the interest on the 
entire $10,000,000 Bonds. 

Assuming that the entire output of 36,000 H.P. is sold, at an 
average omy of $75 per H.P. only, the following net earnings are 


estimated : — 
36,000 H.P. at $75.00 ... i ven - ... $2,700,000 
Operating Expenses .... in we ... $400,000 
Interest on Bonds ... sais one 500,000 
Sinking Fund (commencing 1914) _... 200,000 
1,100,000 
$1,600,000 


or over 12 per cent. on the $12,600,000 Common Stock issued. 

All the above figures represent Gold and not Mexican currency, 
and are subject to the formal approval of the Mexican Government 
to the Tariff being obtained. I consider the figures to be con- 
servative. . 

COMPLETION OF WORK.—The Mexican Company has a contract 
with 8S. Pearson & Sons, Successores, 8.A. of Mexico, the execution 
of the contract being guaranteed by 8S. Pearson & Son, Limited, of 
London, the well-known firm of contractors, who have already carried 
out in Mexico several undertakings of a similar character. Under 
this contract, the Contractors undertake the entire construction from 
inception to completion of the whole proposition. It is estimated that 
the work will be completed and power delivered in November, 1912, 
or at latest during the rainy season following, which usually com- 
mences about May. 

As the greater part of the power will be distributed in large 
blocks to a relatively small proportioh of customers, all of whom 
can be reached by overhead lines, both the cost of construction and 
of operation will be unusually low; no underground cables or exten- 
sive network of distributing circuits will be necessary to enable the 
Company to dispose of the output of the projected installation. 

Applications must be made on the form accompanying the full 
Prospectus and sent to the Bankers, together with a remittance for 
the amount —— on application. If an allotment is not made the 
deposit will be returned in full, and, where the allotment is less than 
the amount applied for, the balance will be applied towards the re- 
maining payments due on the Bonds. Follure to pay any instalment 
when due will render previous payments liable to forfeiture and the 
allotment liable to cancellation. 

Interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum will be charged on 
all instalments not paid on the due date. 

Copies of the full Prospectus, containing copy of letter from the 
President of the Company, with Forms of Application, may be ob- 
taired at Parr’s Bank, Limited, 4, Bartholomew Lane, E.C., or from 
Messrs. Sperling & Co., Basildon House, Moorgate, E.C,, or from the 
Solicitors. 

Dated, March 30th, 1911, 
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